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THE BEST. 


BY J. W. CHADWICK. 


Our praise is still too little for our hearts, 
But there is better than all praise 
Of present worth or unforgotten days, 
- When good men bravely took their several parts 
On life’s great stage,—to be what we admire; 


In our own hearts to feel the immortal fire 
Which was, and is, in whom we venerate ; 
Men who, in great affairs of Church and State, 

Spoke, speak, for all who sorrow and aspire, 
The word that yearns and struggles to be free. 


Oh, it is well to sit beneath the tree 
The fathers planted in the fenceless land, 
And while its shade is cool on either hand, 
And the large fruit drops down abundantly, 
To praise their valor who with toil and sweat 


Planted it here; but there is better yet: 
In our own time to do such work as theirs,— 
Forth from God’s wheat to pluck the devil’s 
tares, 
Knowing that for such business we are set 
Here in this round of glorious circumstance! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The American Journal of Education, St. 
Louis, Mo., closed its twenty-fifth volume 
last December. Its editor, J. B. Merwin, 
is an ardent suffragist and an advocate of 
equal rights for women. Who can meas- 
ure the good he has done? In accordance 
with his appeals, he has seen the wages of 
teachers doubled in all the States where 
his journal circulates, and the length of 
the school term materially increased. He 
has aided tens of thousands of teachers in 
their life-struggles. More than thirty 
years ago, Mr. and Mrs. Merwin were for 
several months inmates of the same house 
with Lucy Stone and H. B. Blackwell, at 
Evanston, Ill. The friendship then 
formed has never been forgotten. 


——_—__+o+ — 


“Larry” Godkin, of the N. Y. Evening 
Post, in his treatment of the woman 
Suffrage question indulges in ‘‘jour- 
nalism” of the most flagrant type. The 
facts and arguments of suffragists are 
either excluded, or published with unfair 
and disparaging comments. He recently 
printed, at great length, the mendacious 
assertions of the infamous Rosewater of 
the Omaha Bee with reference to Wyom- 
ing, and then refused to publish the refu- 
tation of them obtained by Mrs. Ellen 


Battelle Dietrick from public officers of | 
Wyoming. This is only one specimen of | 


the systematic unfairness shown by the 
editor of the Evening Post in dealing 
with this question. He is at present try- 
ing to prove that one remonstrant out- 
weighs fifty petitioners, or, in other 
words, that six thousand exceeds three 
hundred thousand—a novel process of 
political arithmetic. 
censorious a critic of others is shockingly 


\ 


Such conduct in so 


| inconsistent. ‘If the salt have lost its 


| savor, wherewith shall it be salted?” 


4 
or 


| The State Convention of the Populists 
in Indiana adopted the following resolu- 
| tion, with only one dissenting vote among 
| the 600 delegates : 


| Suffrage is inherent in citizenship, and should 
| not be denied on account of sex. 


| Mrs. Helen M. Gougar spoke in behalf 
| of the resolution, and was warmly re- 
| ceived. 








er —— 


The North American Review for June 
| prints a symposium on ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
| in Practice,’ by the Governors of Colo- 
|rado and Nebraska. If a real view of 
| woman suffrage in practice were desired, 

it should have been a symposium of testi- 
/mony from Kansas and Wyoming. In 
| Colorado, women have but just received 
| full suffrage. In Nebraska, they have 
| only the school suffrage which women 
now possess in about half the States of 
| the Union. The Governor of Nebraska, 
therefore, had no special qualifications to 
| write of ‘‘Woman Suffrage in Practice.” 
| Being an opponent of equal rights for 
| women, he naturally devotes the bulk of 
| his article, not to an account of any 
| actual results of woman suffrage in prac- 
| tice, but to a presentation of à priori 
| reasons why he thinks womer ought not 
to vote. He says if women were allowed 
to vote, they would be under obligations 
to do so, and this would be a hardship to 
the modest and refined. In the same 
| breath, he says mothers and tax-payers 
| have a limited school suffrage in Ne- 
| braska, but do not generally exercise it. 
| He claims that Nebraska is a model State, 
and quotes an anonymous writer in the 
| Chicago Record as proof that Wyoming is 
not a model—less so, in fact, than 
| Nebraska. He mentions that twelve 
| years ago a suffrage amendment was de- 
| feated in Nebraska, and thinks this is a 
proof that the women did not want it. 


—__+o+____ 


| Governor Waite, of Colorado, on the 
| other band, has been more anxious to 
| exalt his own party, and to disparage the 
others, than to give facts as to the results 
| of equal suffrage. He claims the success 
| of the amendment in Colorado as due to 
| the Populists. They undoubtedly did a 

great deal for it; but the amendment was 

endorsed also by many of the Republican 

county conventions, and even by a num- 
| ber of the Democratic conventions; and 
| it was largely by this remarkable combi- 
| nation of support from all parties that it 
| was carried. Governor Waite thinks the 
| only hope for the women is in the Popu- 
| list party, and predicts that no Republi- 
| can or Democratic State will ever give 
| women suffrage. He forgets that it was 
| given them in Wyoming years before the 
| Populist party came into existence. Gov- 
| ernor Waite’s article, however, is a cheer- 
| ing forerunner of the time when all the 
political parties will be vying with one 
| another in their efforts to claim the credit 
of being the earliest, strongest, and most 
| faithful supporters of equal rights for 
| women. 


— 
or 





| In this alleged presentation of ‘‘Woman 
| Suffrage in Practice,” the one State in 
| the Union where women have had full 
| suffrage for twenty-five years, is con- 
| spicuous by its absence. Instead of men- 
| tioning that an equal suffrage amendment 
| was defeated twelve years ago in Nebraska 
—a fact that has no special significance— 
| it might have been mentioned that Wyom- 
‘ing, after twenty years’ experience of 
| woman suffrage, adopted a State Consti- 

tution guaranteeing equal rights to 

women, by & popular yote of both men 

and women; that there is a voluminous 
| mass of testimony to its good results, 
from successive Governors and Chief 
Justices, and that the advocates of woman 
suffrage have for years had a standing 
challenge out, inviting its opponents to 
find two persons in all Wyoming who 
will assert over their own names and ad- 
dresses that it has had any bad results 
| whatever. The opponents have thus far 
| failed to respond. 








2 
or 


‘‘Woman and the Bible,” in the N. Y. 
| World of Sunday, May 27, heads an im- 
| posing’ array of texts to command ‘‘sub- 
| mission, subjection, and self-eflacement” 
| as the proper attitude of women towards 
|men. But the story of Deborah is 
omitted; also St. Paul’s declaration that 
‘Sin Christ Jesus there is neither male 
' for female”; also that ‘God made man 





in his own image, male and female, and 
gave them dominion.” We fear the com- 
piler was not entirely candid. 

— — —— — 


The bill to allow women to act as nota- 
ries public has been defeated in the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate, 12 to 10. Women are 
serving acceptably as notaries public in 
many parts of the country, but our Sen- 
ate apparently thinks there is some radi- 
cal difference between the women of Mas- 
sachusetts and those of other States. The 
Senate is making itself a bad reputation 
as the graveyard in which progressive 
measures are buried. 


2 





The Massachusetts Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs held its first annual meeting 
last Tuesday, at Marlboro’. About 300 
women attended, and the exercises were 
of much interest. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
was reélected president. A resolution 
was passed unanimously declaring 


That the standard of morality and purity, b 
which our own sex is gauged, is equally bind- 
ing upon men; and that a deviation from that 
accepted standard, which debars the one from 
— and public life, should debar the other 
also. 





o> 


Notice the appeal for the Southern Suf- 
frage Bazar, in another column. The 
Massachusetts Executive Committee voted 
last week to recommend the Leagues to 
give the very moderate contribution 
asked—one apron and one sun-bonnet 
from each local League. Kansas and 
many other States are responding cor- 
dially to the appeal. 


— 
> 





Among the contents of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL this week are an account of the 
sale of Lucy Stone’s baby’s cradle for 
taxes in Orange, N. J., in 1859; reports 
of the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation in England, the re- 
cent convention of Working Girls’ Clubs 
in Boston, the annual meeting of the 
New England and Arkansas Woman Suf- 
frage Associations, ard the International 
League of Press Clubs; Women in the 
Churches ; Co-education at the Columbian 
University, Women Physicians, Quakers 
and Suffrage, Kansas Mass Meetings, 
Honor to New York Men, Equal Rights 
in Baltimore, etc. 


ah ae 


DRESS REFORM NOTES. 

The city council of El Paso, Texas, has 
passed an ordinance forbidding the wear- 
ing of divided skirts. It is interesting to 
know that there are enough women in El 
Paso interested in dress reform to make 
the benighted city council take such 
action. I[t will be fruitless, as the efforts 
of men to dictate women’s attire always 
have been. 

Despatches from Denver, Col., say: 
‘‘Denver dress reformers burst upon the 
public gaze Wednesday in a tumult of 
the elements that made their abbreviated 
and controllable garments a ravishing 
sight to their less advanced sisters. The 
bloomer was strongly in evidence. in the 
shopping district, and the general opinion 
was that the costume attracted less atten- 
tion on a windy day than the usual 
clinging skirt and exhibition of hosiery. 
While her sisters all around her madly 
clutched their gowns to lift them above 
the pouring floods of the streets, the re- 
former’s hands were free to manage her 
struggling umbrella. Her skirt ended a 
good five inches from the ground, and 
was made of serviceable gray storm serge. 
Moreover, while other women found 
themselves brought almost to a stand- 
still by their skirts, which twisted and 
wrapped demoniacally around their limbs, 
hers, thanks to its unusual structure, 
calmly preserved its full and statuesque 
folds. It is said that a large number of 
ladies will have a reform dress made for 
wear on stormy days. 

That portion of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Chicago Hussars who ride on horse- 
back have been having a heated discussion 
as to whether or not the divided skirt, as 
a riding habit, is desirable. When Mrs. 
Charles G. Cobb rode in a divided skirt in 
the arena at Tattersall’s, at the invitation 
of the Hussars, she made a sensation. 
When two of the members lately adopted 
it, strong opposition became manifest. 
Mrs. Wm. Mida, No. 4230 Grand Boule- 
vard, and Mrs. E. E. Egerton, No. 2121 
Michigan Avenue, are the members who 
ride after the manner of men. They say 
that several women are having divided 
skirts made, and soon a woman in a side 








saddle will be a sight as rare as it is now 





common. Mrs. Mida, on being asked 
about it, said: ‘‘Yes, I wear the divided 
skirt. I would not ride any other way, 
and my husband would not be willing to 
have me, either. It is the only way to 
ride, and Ido not care what remarks are 
made about it. One enjoys greater ease 
in the saddle, and can sit with absolute 
firmness. I think it is more graceful, more 
modest and less conspicuous than the 
other way. I will tell you about Mrs. 
Egerton’s experience the other day on the 
boulevard,” continued Mrs. Mida. ‘She 
was riding in her divided skirt, and met a 
gentleman whom she knew. He rode by 
her side. She waited for him to speak 
about her style of riding, but, as he did 
not, she said, ‘You haven’t said anything 
about the way I am riding.’ He replied, 
‘Why, I had not noticed it.’” 


— 
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CALL TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 


Woman suffrage bas been making con- 
verts so rapidly during the last few 
months, that the local and State Associa- 
tions have been unable to keep in touch 
with them. By letters and personal in- 
terviews, and through the reports of 
local societies, we are aware of large 
accessions to our numbers, and of an in- 
crease of intelligent sympathy with our 
cause. We welcome our new friends, and 
open wide our ranks to receive them. We 
desire an acquaintance with them, and 
to be unified in spirit and aim with them, 
that we may all work together harmoni- 
ously and efficiently. 

To accomplish this desirable end the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has appointed a committee of three, 
who will be changed monthly, and who 
will be in attendance at the parlors of 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL office on Tuesdays 
and Fridays of every week, from 2.30 
P. M. to5 P. M. They will receive those 
who may call socially, or for inquiry, en- 
rolment, or assignment to duty. The 
annual Fair of the Association will be 
held in December, and to make that the 
large success it should be, a great in- 
crease of workers is needed. Our friends 
can render us most acceptable aid by in- 
teresting themselves and their friends in 
the Fair, all the details of which they can 
learn from the Reception Committee, 
who will be glad to meet them, as above 
stated, on Tuesdays and Fridays in the 


afternoon. 
Mary A. Livermore, Pres. 
Jut1a WarD Howe, Vice-Pres. 
H. B. BLACKWELL, Sec. 
F. J. Garrison, Treas. 





—ñſ 





ONE STANDARD OF MORALS. 


The claim for one standard of morals 
for men and women has to fight a world- 
wide battle. A correspondent of the 
London Methodist Times says: 


The conception of morality existing in 
Indian society is of the niost unhappy 
character. In illustration of this, I may 
perhaps record an incident that happened 
during my stayin India. Three educated 
Brahman gentlemen visited me one day 
and requested that I should write some 
medical chapters for a hand-book for the 
non-Christian schools, which they pur- 

osed to prepare. They said that the 

ook would be divided into a number of 
sections; that one section would deal with 
Hygiene, which they wished me to write; 
another section with Moral Duties, an- 
other section with Hindu Theology, so 
far as it was agreed = by the different 
sects. I wrote two chapters on Hygiene 
in accordance with their wish, and at a 
later stage they came to me to talk over 
the book. I had staying with me one of 
our ministers who was well acquainted 
with Tamil, their own language. We 
asked them what they had written upon, 
and they said upon honesty, truthfulness 
and chastity. My friend immediately, 
knowing that it was intended for a boys’ 
school, asked what word they had used 
for chastity. They replied, mentioning a 
Tamil word. Whereupon he said, ‘But 
that word means only the chastity of 
women. It does not refer to men at alJ.” 
They admitted this, and he said, ‘You 
have no word in your language to express 
the chastity of men.” ‘Thereupon they 
said that they would use a Sanscrit word. 
‘*Well,”’ he replied, ‘‘what have you stated 
in this section?’ ‘They replied that they 
had urged upon the boys the importance 
of teaching their sisters and wives to lead 
pure lives, but it had never occurred to 
them to suggest purity for the boys them- 
selves, and ultimately they agreed to re- 
write the section altogether. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE delivered the annual 
address before the Woman’s National 
Missionary Society of the Universalist 
Church, last Thursday, at Biddeford, Me. 
The title of her address was ‘‘What Lack 
1 Yet?” The Society bas raised and dis- 
bursed $250,000 in twenty-four years, 
endowing two professorships in colleges, 
aiding women students who aspire to the 
ministry, assisting missions, one of them 
in Scotland, publishing religious literature 
by millions of pages, and doing much other 
like work. On Friday evening, Mrs. Liv- 
ermore gave the commencement address 
at Miss Kimball’s “Home School for 
Girls,” in Worcester, Mass. 


Mrs. VirGinia D. Youne is doing 
valiant work with her pen for the cause of 
equal rights for women in South Carolina, 
She lately contributed to the Charleston 
News and Courier a bright and sensible 
review of a long article, bright but not 
sensible, which had been copied into the 
News and Courier from the N. Y. Tribune. 
It purported to describe the lamentable 
experiences of Mrs. Bluestocking, Miss 
Fraidcat, Mrs. Petite Charmer and other 
women at the polls. Mrs. Young replied 
with some actual testimony from Wyom- 
ing, the best possible answer to these 
fantastic figments of the imagination. 
Mrs. Young is also contributing to the 
Columbia Register a serial story entitled 
‘*Walnuts,” in which progressive ideas 
are set forth in attractive fiction. 


REV. Mary TRAFFERN WHITNEY, su- 
perintendent of evangelistic work in the 
Somerville, Mass., W. C. T. U., planned 
and carried out successfully a series of 
meetings in her parish this spring which 
called together men and women from all 
the churches in town. The lectures were 
on a variety of topics, all relating in some 
way to home and its duties. The impor- 
tance of suffrage for women was fre- 
quently emphasized, and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe’s address on that subject called out 
the largest audience of all. Mra, Whit- 
ney presented the claims of the WoMAN's 
JOURNAL, and particularly of the Wom- 
an’s Column, which she said every one 
could have and keep informed upon topics 
of general interest to all and of special 
interest to women. Meetings of this char- 
acter have an educational value that is 
wide and far-reaching. The local papers 
gave reports, and so the ministry of word: 
reached an ever-increasing audience. 


Mrs. BELVA A. LocKWoop has failed 
in the attempt to obtain leave to file a 
petition for a writ to compel the Court of 
Appeals of Virginia to admit her to prac- 
tice at its bar. Chief Justice Fuller said 
that Mrs. Lockwood had been for years a 
practitioner at the bar of the Supreme 
Court and the highest court of several 
States; that she represented that under 
the rules of the Virginia Court any per- 
son was to be admitted to its bar who 
produced papers to show that they were 
admitted to the bar of a court of another 
State, and that a distinction was made 
against her solely on the ground that she 
wasawoman. Decisions of the Supreme 
Court that the right of suffrage was not 
inherent in citizenship, nor the right to 
practise law, were quoted by the Chief 
Justice. He declared that it was within 
the right of the Virginia Court to decide 
whether the word “‘person” in its rules 
referred to a woman, and concluded with 
‘application denied.” 


Mrs. GEORGOIA A. PECK made one of 
the most entertaining speeches at the re- 
cent convention of New England Woman 
Suffrage Association. Her theme was, 
‘*The Unconscious Humors of the Remon- 
strants.” She said that in reading the 
discussions now going on in the New 
York papers, she had been struck by the 
comicality of some of the arguments used 
by the opponents of equal rights. For 
instance, Mrs. Sherwood, the parlor 
reader, protested against suffrage because, 
she said, if women were allowed to vote, 
she was sure that she for one should be 
bribed! This seemed to Mrs. Peck one of 
the funniest things she had ever heard. 
For herself, she believed the effort to 
bribe a woman with the offer of a new 
gown would lead her to go and vote ex- 
actly the opposite way, even if she had to 
wear her oldest dress to the polls. It is 
to be hoped that some people in New 
York are keeping serap-books. Fifty 
years hence, a perusal of the newspaper 
correspondence of 1894 on the suffrage 
question will be recommended by doctors 





as a sure cure for melancholia. 
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NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 26th annual meeting of the New 
England W. 8S. A. opened in the parlor 
of Park Street Church, Boston, Monday 
morning, May 28, 1894, the president, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in the chair. The 
attendance was so large that it overflowed 
the room, and early in the proceedings 
it became necessary to adjourn to the 
large vestry. 

Committees were chosen as follows: 


ON RESOLUTIONS AND NOMINATIONS. 


Miss E. U. Yates, Maine; Mrs. Armenia S. 
White, New Hampshire; Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well, Massachusetts; Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, 
Rhode Island; Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Vermont; 
Mrs. Emily P. Collins, Connecticut. 

















Mrs. E. F. Boland, Mrs. Abby E. Davis. | 
The report of the last annual meeting | 


gusta Cheney. 

Representative Roe, of Worcester, was | 
to have spoken in the evening, but was 
called home on account of illness in his 
family, and so gave his address in the 
morning. As the principal champion of | 
equal rights in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives this year, Mr. Roe was 
received with warm applause. 


Mr. Roe referred to the recent action of 
the Legislature, and seid he thought votes 
had been won fcr the measure by the 
remarks of the chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee on Woman Suffrage. This 
gentleman was an opponent, and had in- 
timated that the few old ladies who had 
come up to the State House year after 
year for forty years, more or less, to ask 
for equal rights, were dying off and 
would soon come nce more. One of these 
women, Mrs. Livermore, Mr. Roe said, 
had saved the lives of hundreds of soldiers 
as anurse during the war. Another was 
the honored author of the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic, which had nerved so 
many arms to fight for their country. It 
aroused his indignation to hear such 
women spoken of in such terms, and it 
also aroused the sense of fair play in 
members who had been indifferent. He 
said speeches in the Legislature were 
only ‘under. Personal effort with the 
members was the lightning that did the 
work. The important thing was to have 
a little quiet talk with each member, ask 
him how he stood, and, if he was opposed, 
find out his reasons and try to convince 
him. Mr. Roe said that in the three 
years he had been in the House, he had 
——— never seen or heard corrupt 
nfluences brought to bear upon the mem- 
bers, but the public voice loudly asserted 
that it was done in this case. He knew 
that, while twenty-two Senators had 


cores to eappert the su e bill pce 
t reached m, only y 
their word when the time was 
evident that some strong influence had 
been brought to bear upon the Senate. 
Mr. Roe said he used to think woman 
suffrage would not come in his life-time ; 
but now, if he lives to the age his father 
did, he confidently expects to see it. 


The report of the treasurer, Mr. F. J. 
Garrison, was read, as follows: 





























TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Francis J. Garrison, Treasurer, in 
account with the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

Dr. 


‘To cash on hand May 1, 1893, 
‘To receipts from memberships and 


$ 38 60 


donations, 116 06 
To sales of Festival tickets, 943 00 
Total, $1,097 66 
Cr. 
By expenses of Annual Meetiog and 
Festival, $1,003 05 
By services of secretary, 8 40 
By donation to Vermont W. 
8. Asso’n, 11 79 1,023 24 


To balance on hand May 1, 1894, $74 42 


Francis J. GARRISON, 
Treasurer. 






E. & 0. E. 





The report of the chairman of the exec- 
utive committee, Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, was read, as follows: 


Never since its formation in 1868 has 
the New England W. 8. A. come together 
with so bright an outlook. For the first 
time, the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed the municipal wo- 
man suffrage bill, on three successive 
votes, by a clear majority of the whole 
House; and it was defeated in the Senate 
only after unprecedented efforts on the 
part of the opposition, and by methods 
so discreditable that even the Boston 
Herald, which is strongly opposed to 
woman sufirage, protested against them. 
In Maine, the municipal woman or A 
bill passed the Senate, and failed in the 
House by only nine votes. In Vermont, 
where, in the constitutional convention 
of 1870, woman suffrage received only one 
vote, municipal woman suffrage passed the 
last House of Representatives 149 to 83, 
and came so near passing the Senate that 
a change of six votes would have carried 
it. Rhode Island has amended its prop- 
erty laws for married women. Connect- 
icut, which had obstinately voted down 
school suflrage year after year, has passed 
it at last by a handsome majority, and 
thousands of Connecticut women have 
voted under the new law, without detri- 
ment to their womanliness or to their 
homes. The school vote of women in 
Boston continues to increase. Tufts Col- 
lege has adopted co-education, and the 
Harvard Annex has become incorporated 
as Radcliffe College. 

Outside of New England the year’s 
of legislative victories is unprec- 
Suffrage has been granted to 
Colorado and New Zealand, 
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and women bave voted in great numbers, 
and with excellent results. Ohio, long a 
stronghold of conservatism, has granted 
school suffrage. Kentucky has enlarged 
the property rights of married women, 
and has given additional school suffrage. 
Iowa has extended limited municipal suf- 
frage to women who pay taxes. Michi- 
gan, by a large majority of both branches 
of the Legislature, voted to give full 
municipal suffrage to women, but the 
Supreme Court declared the law uncon- 
stitutional. In France, business women 
have been empowered to vote for judges 
of the tribunals of commerce, and the 
British House of Commons has compelled 
the ministry to insert in the Parish Coun- 





| 


ON FINANCE. | 


cils Bill a clause extending suffrage to 
women, both married and single. 

Not the least encouraging incident of 
the year is the collapse of the New York 
remonstrants. After setting out with the 
avowed purpose of getting up a larger 
petition than the suffragists, they have 
closed their books with less than 30,000 
names, while the suffragists have already 


was read by the secretary, Mrs. O. Au- | over 200,000, and the number is increas- 
| ing day by day. 


Never before has our question occupied 
so much space in the press. In New 
York, especially, woman suffrage has 
been more discussed in the papers and in 
society than all the other questions that 
are to come before the Constitutional Con- 
tion, put together. On every hand, the 
outlook is most encouraging. 


While waiting for the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, a number of 
brief and bright addresses were made. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman spoke of the 
apathy which some women show regard- 
ing the cause of suffrage while professing 
to be its friends. ‘They say they are in 
favor of it, but do not think the times 
are ripe for it. Io other words, it is not 
fashionable, and they are waiting for it 
to become popular. She had little patience 
with such people. ‘‘We don’t count this 
movement by numbers so much as by 
quality. We want those who have the 
courage of their convictions. I know of 
nothing so grand in the history of Amer- 
ica as that type of New England women 
who first saw clearly the importance of 
this movement. They were surrounded 
by an environment that made it very 
hard to espouse the cause. They were 
women of royal type. The fact that we 
can go into this movement to-day with so 
little opposition is due to them. There is 
a new sort of women in existence to-day, 
and it is hard to predict what they will 
do.” Miss Eastman spoke eloquently of 
what the higher education was doing for 
women. When she saw women accomplish- 
ing such work as Miss Marion Talbot, 
for instance, at the University of Chi- 
cago, she was proud of our young women. 
Miss Talbot often sat in the faculty meet- 
ings, the only woman among fifteen men; 
and she found it did not matter whether 
a woman was alone among fifteen men, 
or among fifty, provided they were all 
gentlemen. \ 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said in sub- 


stance: 


There are two great factors working 
for the elevation of women—the higher 
education, and the great number of 
women’s clubs and other associations 
that are now studying and discussing 
important public questions. As 1 go 
about now among women, I am beginning 
to be aware of a changed atmosphere—of 
a rational feminine atmosphere, which is 
something quite new, is it not, Miss 
Eastman? 


Miss EASTMAN: Indeed it is. 


Mrs. HOWE: I have just been at the 
biennial convention of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, at Philadelphia. 
It showed a great advance since the last 
biennial. Women came there from the 
clubs all over the country, as representa- 
tives, and they had a great deal to repre- 
sent. 

I have always been glad and thankful 
for having entered the suffrage work. 
There is no happiness comparable to that 
of having taken up a noble cause when it 
was unpopular. I only wish I had taken 
up twenty such. When you care enough 
about a good cause not to mind who 
frowns and crosses the street to avoid 
speaking to you,—there is no satisfaction 
comparable to.that. You stand for it, 
and it stands for you. 

I am delighted with this movement in 
New York among society women. I 
was originally a New Yorker, though I 
have lived for a quarter of a century in 
Boston. Some of our women still regard 
Boston as rather sober, and go to New 
York for their millinery, but it is a great 
satisfaction to perceive, as we now plain- 
ly may, that under these fine New York 
bonnets there are heads, and heads with 
brains in them. 


Mrs. E. N. L. Walton said: 

I should like to emphasize the hopeful- 
ness of the outlook. I was struck at 
Philadelphia with the difference in the 
atmosphere since the formation of the 
Federation. Almost all the State re- 

orters said that woman suffrage was no 
onger a tabooed topic in the women’s 
clubs; they could now discuss all sub- 
jects. I made up my mind, years ago, 
never to go again to the State House 
when woman sufirage was under discus- 
sion; it was too irritating. But this year 
things looked so hopeful that I went. 
There was a great crowd, and it was dif- 
ferent from the crowd of former years. 
I was struck by the large number of 
young people. There were girls of fifteen 
there, and there were several boys run- 
ning about. I asked one of the girls, 
‘*Where do you come from?” ‘‘From the 
Somerville High School,” she said. I 
asked, ‘‘Are there any more of you here?” 
She answered, ‘'Oh, yes, sixteen of us. 
We are going to write an essay On woman 
suffrage.” When our question gets into 
the schools, it marks a great gain. 

Mra. Anders, of West Newton, spoke 


of the work of the Suffrage League there. 


fifteen had been written. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
| briefly. 
Mrs. 


| They had offered prizes to the High 
School scholars for tue best essay, and 


spoke 


Edith-J. Archibald, of Cape 
Breton, a bright-faced, bonny, English- 
looking lady, president of the Maritime 
W.C. T. U., said that during the past six 


years the Dominion W. C. T. U. had 
undergone a complete change of heart in 





unit in its favor. 


| progress. 


practise law. 


received with all the honors. 


by only one vote. 


favor. 
it. 


cities and small towna. 
ground all the time. 


—‘*Women Continually Troubling Us.” 


upon politics or upon women. 


and better men are elected to office.” 


port for Rhode Island: 
RHODE ISLAND. 


active during the past year. 


vote. 


ested in the cause taday us ever. 


Though there is nbt much to report in 
tangible progress towards the enfran- 
chisement of the women of Rhode Island, 
the married women have been granted 
enlarged property rights, which took 
Married women to- 
day can make full legal contracts, and 
enjoy all the privileges that this power 
The passage of the Police Ma- 
tron Bill, at the January session of the 
Legislature, in 1893, was also a ste i. 
ui is 
bill makes it obligatory for every city in 
the State to employ a police matron, and 
for Providence to employ two, so that 


effect July 1, 1893. 
confers. 


the march of progress for women. 


there may be one on duty all the time. 
No woman can obtain the position of 


of twenty women, residents of the city 
where she is to be employed. 

The November meeting of the Associa- 
tion was made a memorial to our beloved 
Lucy Stone, and was attended by a large 
and deeply interested audience. 
of the opposition to woman suffrage, Mrs. 
Stone won the — and love of large 
numbers of her fellow women, including 
many who did not fully agree with her. 
In December, a Colorado meeting was 
held, which was addressed by Henry B. 
Blackwell. Edwin C. Pierce, 
very interesting lecture in January upon 
information regarding political methods, 
which women will eied should they soon 
obtain the ballot. The February meeting 
was a literary and musical entertainment, 
and a cake and apron sale. In March the 
delegates to the National-American W. 
S. A. reported the doings of that conven- 
tion. The April meeting was to have 
been held at Pawtucket, but a severe 
snow storm prevented its being a success. 
The season closed with the May meeting 
and banquet, which were well attended 
and much enjoyed. 

The particular line of work pursued has 
been the circulation of petitions through- 
out the State asking the Legislature to 
submit to the electors an amendment to 
the Constitution placing women upon an 
equality with men as respects the suf- 
frage. Several thousand signatures were 
obtained, and the petitions were pre- 
sented, but owing to the unfortunate con- 
dition of affairs in the Legislature, it was 
not deemed best to push the matter. It 
was therefore allowed to lie over to be 
acted upon at the next session. In the 
meantime, as many More names as pos- 
sible will be obtained, and these will be 
presented later. 

As agent for the Association, the writer 


Leagues in the State. She has also ad- 
dressed the Elmwood Parlor Gatherings 
of Providence, the county conventions of 
the W. CU. T. U. at Ashton and Kast 
Greenwich, the Aquidneck Grange at 
Middletown, in the vestry of the Univer- 
salist Church at Harrisville, and a meet- 
ing of a hundred or more workingmen at 
Olneyville. 


A circular was » quite late in 








the season, off 


‘Send a speaker to 
any organization ] 


iZ to hear the sub- 


Since we began to work for Parlia- 
mentary suffrage, I sent a letter to the 
mayor or town clerk of every town and 
city in New Brunswick, asking whether 
the exercise of municipal suffrage by 
women had had any bad effect, either 
Every 
one who answered, replied: ‘‘On the 
contrary, they exert the best possible 
influence. Our elections are more orderly, 


Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles read the State re- 


The Rhode Island W. 8. A. has been 
At the an- 
nual meeting, last October, it celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Chace was elected president for 
the twenty-fourth time, by a unanimous 
Although able to be with us but 
seldom since then, she is as vitally inter- 


police matron without the endorsement 


In spite 


8q., gave a 


government by parties. It gave valuable 


has visited and made addresses to all the | 


regard to woman suffrage, and is now a 


| 
We have also in Canada a National W. 
|S. A., with Dr. Stowe as president, which 
has done excellent work. Women have 
municipal suffrage all through Canada; 
that is, single women and widows have it. 
We poor married women are classed with 
Mongolians and several tribes of Indians, 
and are excluded. But within the last 
| two years we have seen most gratifying 
In Ontario last year, the Legis- 
| lature passed a bill to allow women to 
In Nova Scotia, for the 
first time, a woman was elected a delegate 
to the Methodist Conference, and * —_ 
n the 
Ontario Legislature, full Parliamentary 
suffrage for women was defeated last 
year by only three votes, and this year 
In Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island, 
there is not a village or hamlet, however 
remote, where woman suffrage is not a 
live question with the women, and with 
the men, too, and they are mostly in 
The farmers, the fishermen, the 
churches, and nearly all societies endorse 
Almost the only opposition comes 
from the fashionable ‘‘society” set in the 
We are gaining 
The Dominion W. 
C. T. U. has sent in a big petition, and 
we are doing our best to carry out what 
some men say the W. C. T. U. stands for 


ject of suffrage 


will be sent early in the fall. 
many more will follow. 


the country is felt among us. 





discussion of woman suffrage. 
good sign. 
| have been done. 


| for hope and joy. ELLEN M. BOLLeEs, 
Sec. R. I. W. S.A. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE REPORT. 


report for New Hampshire. She said: 


| auxiliary to 


small, it is now auxiliary. 


upon as its own granite. Nevertheless, 


shows an increase in the women’s vote. 


— ago that would have been impossi- 
le. It is very prosperous, and has a hun- 


best social position in the city. ey! are 
not yet in favor of suffrage, but I hope 
they will become so, as & woman’s 
club always develops progress. Public 
sentiment is advancing in New Hamp- 
shire, as it is elsewhere. I find plenty of 
people who believe in suffrage, but they 
all say they do not feel called upon to 
work for it. I hope another year we 
shall be able to do more. 


The following report was received from 
Vermont: 
VERMONT REPORT. 


Though no Legislature has convened in 
Vermont the past year, and consequently 
no legislation has been secured, the Ver- 
mont W. S. A. is alive and actively en- 
gaged in work along educational) lines. In 
addition to the Vermont annual meeting, 
held at Hardwick in June, 1893, the semi- 
annual meeting of New England W. S. A. 
was held at Burlington, in October, and 
was cheerfully a — in by Ver- 
mont workers. Mrs. Livermore contri- 
buted largely to the interest and success 
of the convention, and also held an enthu- 
siastic suffrage meeting at Rutland, Vt., 
on her way to Burlington. 

In accordance with th: recommenda- 
tion of the N. E. W. S. A., the Vermont 
Association held a semi-annual conven- 
tion at Bellows Falls, in March, 1894, 
which was favored with the presence and 
valuable aid of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
roe honored president. To these elect 
adies, Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Howe, 
together with our dear departed leader, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, and the present editors 
of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, Vermont owes 
a debt of gratitute for their kindly in- 
terest in the State and for the gratuitous 
services they have rendered in aid of this 
righteous cause, while yet the State was 
not alive to the importance of the work. 

From all parts of the State reports of 
progress and change in public sentiment 
are coming in. This favorable sentiment 
finds expression in resolutions by in- 
fluential bodies, and in many of the schools 
and academies debates are being held on 
this question. Some editors have spoken 
out upon the subject in an unmistakably 
favorable manner, as never before. Of 
these, the St. Albans Messenger and West 
——* Herald deserve especial men- 

on. 

Undaunted by five refusals from the 
Legislature, efforts to secure municipal 
suffrage will be renewed and continued 
until the request is granted. Enrolment 
books are already in the hands of faithful 
workers, and a hopeful, determined spirit 
prevails that 1894 may be made memo- 
rable in history for this act of justice to 
women from a Vermont Legislature. 
Without going into details as to methods, 
it is only reasonable to expect that with a 
life-long friend of the cause for president, 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, a noble corps of 
vice-presidents in the several counties, 
and with faithful local committees in a 
large number of towns of the State, the 
cause will continue to make progress 
until victory comes, since God is on the 
side of right, and blesses human endeavor 
to further the right. 

We bespeak from the New England W. 
S. A. a kind continuance of interest in 
our State, and ask the prayers of this 
convention that the efforts made to secure 
from the Legislature of 1894 municipal 
suffrage for women may be successful. 
With cordial greeting from the Vermont 
auxiliary to the beloved and revered 
New England W. S. A. in convention 
assembled, I am, yours hopefully, 


LAURA MoorE, Sec. Vt. W. S. A. 


The following report was received from 
the Political Equality Clab of Meriden, 
Conn: 

P. E. C. OF MERIDEN. 


The past year has been an eventful one 
to the Political Equality Club of Meriden. 
We have made some advancement in the 
cause of women; our work has been pro- 
ductive of good results, and we have been 
encouraged by the granting of a limited 
right to vote. We fee! grateful for small 
favors, yet, like Oliver Twist, weask for 
‘*more.”’ 

On June 17 we were incorporated under 
the laws of Connecticut by the Legisla- 
ture. During 1893 sixteen regular meet- 
ings, nine executive and four special 
meetings were held, with good attend- 
ance; also one social occasion, in connec- 





resented. Mauy copies 
were sent throughout the State, and more 
Several 
lectures have been given already as a 
result, and it is hoped that next year 


The cause is advancing in Rhode Island. 
The wave of sentiment now passing over 
As a result 
of a letter to the Providence News, that 
paper promises to open its columns to the 
This isa 
Six months ago it would not 
The world does move, 
| after all, and every symptom gives cause 


Mrs. Armenia 8S. White made a verbal 


The New Hampshire W. S. A is not 
very lively. But for the help we received 
from the New England W. S. A., we 
should hardly have been able to become 
the National - American. 
| Thanks to them, we held a meeting and 
| did so; and though our Association is 
Our State is 
very conservative, and as hard to work 


we have school suffrage, and every year 
Last year a large number of women were 
put on the school board in places where 


women had not served before. A Woman’s 
Club has been formed in Concord. Five 


dred members, including the women of 


— — 


We have had several ] 
suffrage and other — 
the advancement and 


—— — 
8 relat; 
higher educati® 















































women. We have cont: nn a rbe f01l0W 8 
the Kansas campaign, * Work 2? game tbe or —* 
South, for legislative work “ 0 OE ring in Cinelt 
—— 8 Column, for literature . onsequenct 
tribute at the State Fair. and for» ; hat we 2 
worthy objects, among them the pin” will be 8 
urgeon’s Ward Carriage to the Cir < ‘ t precedix 
ital. Our speakers for the year indi ; : will DOW 
ev. Anna Shaw, who addressed a up the | 
and appreciative audience at the — f the meet 
House, April 18; Mrs, Julia Warg ae > hall we 
in White Ribbon Hall, April 96 0°" and their 
Polite Society Polite?” and Dr. po, Meee 






Dr. Field, 






Hartford, on ‘‘Persona] Cul tly commit 



















27. Miss Sara Winthrop sn Ma 
nthrop s; . enecial line 
mour, has been with — — e oP ould 
sions, giving interesting and instr om year, 40 
talks, also Nrs. Kimball and Mrs * acquire 
of Hartford. Since January. 1894. me in the @ 


have had instruction jp parliament 


ur 5 
law, with drills, conducted by Mrs, Bol pools of © 
> we ug 


pecessary to | 









in parliamentary usage and g f 
: , shools, 80 

culture. Miss Isabella Cromwell ate ssa politics. 

Haven, has entertained us with ig, JMR. school board 







gent talks upon the topics of the dyllimose grounds, it 















she having conducted a ‘Current Evenilimyess that has 
class in our city for some weeks | MMM» and election 
Attendance at these meetings has pa 4 change this 
larger than heretofore, and we ,dMm, your com 
gained several new members. ’ owing plan o 














Many members of our club we 


































TE pregey — 
at the hearings before the § ] appoint one 
vention in the State —— —8 tw 
erating with the Equal Rights Cig) gamer, the three | 
Hartford, we secured Mrs. Fessenden, amputee: 
Boston, and Miss Sara Winthrop Smith qe Woman in € 
appear in behalf of the suffrag + bill bo shall choo 
is chiefly due to their earnest aud conyigmmelst_ ber, and 
ing appeals, as well as to those of ogame County Ve 
members of the State Association , rcommittee § 
local clubs, that the right to vote op Mus 00 the | 
cational matters was given us. We ,gumpieresting aud 










> the responsit 
osed by the rig 
srther, as the t 
sar, make a hi 


also indebted to Hon. Ratclifie Hicks 
Tolland, for his able advocacy in t 
House of Representatives, and to yj 
Smith for her prompt action at 
































an 0 
tune time in the Senate. Work oan very city, war 
ducted at the State Fair as in previoqymmatcounty- 
years. Literature was distributed, aqum 2. Should this 
interesting lectures and helpful persongmmublic speakin, 





otify the State 
ill provide spé 
id by the Stat 
3. Suffrage § 
tate should COC 
es in this wor! 


talks were given daily by Mrs. E. T 
Hill, of Boston. She also met with us 
a mass meeting held subsequently byt 
women of Meriden, and gave valuab) 
information concerning registration ap 
voting. The nomination of Mrs. Ka 































Bohme as a member of the School Boao wake their 
was made at this meeting. She also rampreatest g00d, € 
ceived the nomination of two of the politqmmittee being it 






ay of carrying 
Your commit 
uggestion : 

In this actual 
of our State t 
hool suffrage, 
avyors any limi 
r educational « 
punicipal suffr 


cal parties for member of High Schog 
Committee, and was elected. Two hu 
dred and thirty-eight women voted 
the fall election for school officers, bein 
90%, of the total registration, and man 
others afterward expressed regret th 
they did not ‘‘do likewise.” 

Oar club was well represented at th 
convention of the State Association 

































Hartford in October. Following this, vam oo 
took up the study of town and city om ization, a 






ork” last yeal 
en greater en 
5. That a co 
the State C 
ng the inser 
plank in their p 
6. Let each 
oman in each 
oget the name 
nd call upon t 
the Legislature 
pay be excuses 
epresentation. 
once, in orde 
ady when the 







ernment, which awakened much intere 
and elicited valuable information, cau 
us to feel that we were acquiring a kno 
edge of public affairs not universall 
possessed by the male voters. We bi 
an increase of membership during 189 
and several additions this year. 
Four of our members have been r 
moved by death, viz., Rev. J. G. Gr 
wold, Mrs. E. A. Horton, George 
Howe, superintendent of school for boy 
and Hon. Isaac C. Lewis. These we 
all charter members, and Mr. Lewis W 
one of our vice-presidents. A memorl 
service was held, Dec. 18, in loving ™ 
membrance of Mr. Lewis, and numerou 
tributes of respect and love were paidt 
a life which abounded in good and benet 
olent deeds. 

We have this year been working 00 
new constitution, which is virtuall 
adopted. At our last meeting it 
voted to give twenty-five dollars to 
State Association to assist in printl 
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leaflets pertaining to school election 
We send greeting and kind wishes. ¢ unemploye 
Rec. Sec. Meriden P. E. Club. Piee them to an 
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The report of the Resolutions Com 
mittee was read by the chairman, M 
E. U. Yates, of Maine. The resolutiol 
were taken up and voted upon one by 0 
They were published last week. ; 
In offering an additional resoluti¢ 
recommending the holding of Sunda 
suffrage meetings, Mrs. Jeanette 
French, of Rhode Island, said: 

Meetings are now held on Sundsy !@ 
almost all other good objects—patrict 


meetings, temperance meetings, al 







































for raising funds for buildings. , 
no other day on which so large 40 aud i the right 
ence can be gathered. We certainly baMiimests, and ¢ 








as good a right to teach woman ⸗rau⸗ 
on Sunday = our opponents have = —9 
the contrary on that day, as some 0 

do. 

The resolution was adopted, by 8 uns? 
mous vote. J 
Several changes were made iD the ¢ 


Pblic, while, 

mmodations 
keting on boxe 
td good be! 
“amps and 
quietly, and y 





































tion with vur annual meeting, on Jan. 22. 































stitution, one allowing the annual meet 32* 
ing to be held at any time in May. uste I » i t 
of requiring it to be held during the 198 —* ter 

week of May; one removing the limit —8 * an 
tion as to the number of members of th 0 th —* 
executive committee; one fixing the . oe — 
nual membership fee at 4 dollar a uid on t 
ing to the old constitution of —* 1 * fete 
payment of any — 2 — tr wa where 






small, entitled any person 
ship, although, in practice, 





for mat ifterward,” 








« twi : ; 
years, the usual fee has been & —9— — Ro 
and, finally, one allowing the coné —* 
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tion to be amended at any annual ee 
ing by a two-thirds vote of the —— 
present and voting, notice of the J 
proposed having been given three 
Woman's JOURNAL not less than 


months in advance. me 
(Concluded on Eighth Page. 






























LAN OF WORK. 


owing plan of work was adopted 
o W.S. A. at its recent annual | 


f the school suffrage 
mewhat different from 


What shall we do 
erest or to fill up the | 
” Societies may ask: 
t get the women to 
duty and to vote intel- 


ttee believes there is but 
of work to which your | 
ected during the 

r, and that is to make this | 
ired right of the greatest 
ne elevation of the public 
To do this, it will 
ke the management of 
far as is possible, out of 
As is well known, since 
have been elected upon 


of the members. Women | 
and, a8 & means to this | 
recommend the 


cers of the State Association 
one woman in the State who 
o other women to assist 
forming a State Central | 
This committee shall appoint 
in each county of the State, 
hoose two other women to 
d these shall be known as 
ntral Committee. This 
hall organize a plan, ac- 
he needs of the county, 
d instructing its women as 
ibility and duty now im- 
the right of school suffrage, 
he time of registration draws 
house-to-house canvass in 
d and country district of 


2, Should this committee decide that 
abli eaking is 
ot . al Committee, which 
ide speakers, the expense to be 
id by the State Association. 

3, Suffrage societies throughout the 
tate should coOperate with the commit- 
es in this work of showing women how 
» wake their vote productive of the 
reatest good, each society and each com- 
nittee being its own judge of the best 
ay of carrying forward the work. 

Your committee offers the following 


In this actual work among the women 
ff our State to get them to vote on 
hoo! suffrage, ascertain if the majority 
favors any limitation, such as a property 
r educational qualification, in asking for 
punicipal suffrage or an amendment to 


4, We recommend that the work of 
ganization, as Outlined in the **Plan of 
ork” last year, be carried forward avith 
en greater energy. 

5. That a committee should be sent 
jo the State Conventions of all parties, 
pg the insertion of a woman suffrage 
plank in their platforms. 

6. Let each vice-president select a 
oman in each ward and voting precinct 
oget the names of all tax-paying women, 
nd call upon them to sign a petition to 
he Legislature asking that either they 
may be excused from taxation or granted 
Let this work be begun 
once, in order that the petition may be | 
ady when the next Legislature meets. 


ENTERTAINED BY WOMEN. 
Los ANGELES, CAL., May 13, 1894. 


ditors Woman's Journal: 

On the evening of May 10, the ladies of 
ie “Rosedale Industrial Legion” showed 
i¢ unemployed their sympathy by invit- 
og them to an entertainment and refresh- 
ents, prepared for their benefit. 
tpress through the papers their heart- 
Itthanks to the public, who so gener- 
uly and promptly responded to the 
About eight o'clock, as the 
titer of this was busy in the hall, a 
totleman entered and politely inquired | as his reason for desiring such a law his 
this was the place where the army 
apected? The writer said, ‘*Yes; please | Of the property which had been hers be- 
them to come up.” The order was fore her marriage. Under the existing 
ven, and soon a long dark line marched | aw, which said ‘‘Husband and wife are 
the steps, quiet and orderly. The | ne, and that one the husband,” he had 
dies had arranged to reserve the chairs | found it impossible to protect his wife’s 
" the right side of the hall for their | interests. 
Mests, and those on the left for the | 80ns for championing the law. He had a 
Molic, while, in the rear, temporary ac- | young daughter whom he wished to pro- 
‘*mmodations were provided with planks | tect in her right to the property he might 
“sting on boxes. Now, mark the modesty | leave her. The only petition in favor of 
* Rood behavior of these so-called | the bill came from Syracuse, where per- 
"amps and thugs.” They walked in, 
nt straight to and sat on 
- uncomfortable plank seats in the rear! 
, they not behave better then many of 
class often do, fiercely 
elbowing each other to 
seat? The writer spoke 
wishing to see the men 
t ace assigned tothem. He 
With your permission, in order to 
fusion, I will let them settle 
e they are, and arrange it 
It was done 80, and, in a 
an eye, the 75 men were 
ge their seats so promptly 
hat it called out the admira- 
the beholders. The captain of 
: way, is a woman, 
ple’s Party stands on the prin- 
qual rights for all, and special 
for none,” called the meeting 
nd a pleasant programme was 





tr legion, who, by the 
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| rendered, consisting of music and appro- 
_priate speeches and recitations. Mr. 
| Cane, one of the army, was called upon 
to speak, and he related the persecutions 
| they endured at the hands of the San Ber- 
nardino authorities. He spoke warmly 
of the noble work of the ladies of that 
| locality in their behalf, and said he had 
been converted to woman suffrage. Mr. 
Blanchard followed; his patriotic and 
| manly speech was received with much 
applause. The refreshments were then 
|served. As the writer passed the good 
| things, a young man said: ‘This is our 
first meal to-day,” and pointing to his 
companion, a rather frail and delicate 
looking young man at his side, said: ‘‘He 
does not want it mentioned.” ‘Poor 
boys,” I thought, ‘marching four miles 
with empty stomachs, what sensations 
| must yours have been!’ “It may be 
months,” said another, as he lifted his 
|eyes from his plate, ‘‘before we get 
| another meal like this!” 

In short, the event created a favorable 
impression in Rosedale; only one unkind 
remark was heard, and that from a pro- 
fessional] man, a physician, who sneer- 
ingly said: ‘‘Come, let us size up these 
men!” At the close, several of the men 
| said to the writer that they could not 
| rest satisfied unless they could in some 
way demonstrate their gratitude to the 
ladies for the hospitable generosity of 
their reception. The writer said the 
ladies were only too happy in having 
been able to show them that little kind- 
ness. But it did not suffice, and they 
unanimously decided to give the ladies 
three hearty cheers, which were given 
with a will. MATILDE G. BERRA. 


— — 


HONOR TO NEW YORK MEN. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., MAy 29, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Stanton referred recently to the 
propriety of decorating the graves of our 
woman suffrage heroes on Decoration 
Day. Certainly we cannot too often re- 
call the brave men who have championed 
our cause in the past. 


I want to add two names to the list of 
New York State men who are worthy of 
being immortalized in our annals. They 
were instrumental in the passage of the 
first law in our State which gave married 
women any right to hold or to use prop- 
erty independently. That act was the be- 
ginning of our freedom. It was in 1848. 
The men who introduced it and worked 
for it were Judge Fine, of St. Lawrence 
County, and Hon. George Geddes, of Fair- 
mount, near Syracuse. 

Mrs. Geddes, who survives her hus- 
band, is a lady of broad charities, active 
in many reforms which mean larger 
liberty to women and better social condi- 
tions. In a recent interview with her, I 
found that she was in possession of in- 
teresting documents which Mr. Geddes 
| had left, bearing upon the history of the 
| act. He originally prepared them, in 
response to an inquiry from Mrs. Gage, 
for the History of Woman Suffrage. But 
they are worthy of reiteration to-day. 
They have a special interest for New 
York women in this year, 1894, when we 
are considering the removal of the last 
bar that stands between us and freedom. 

It is strange now to think that an act 
enabling married women to hold property 
independently of their husbands should 
have been considered, as Mr. Geddes tells 
us it was, ‘ta very radical measure.” 
Judge Fine was the originator of the bill. 
He introduced it in the Senate. He gave 





wish to secure to his wife the possession 


Mr. Geddes had similar rea- 


| sonal friends of Mr. Geddes had secured a 
| number of names. 

“The reception of the bill,” Mr. Geddes 
says, ‘‘showed unlooked-for support, as 
well as opposition. The measure was so 
radical, so extreme, that even its friends 
had doubts.” As usual, there was an old 
fogy to protest. He was a bachelor and 
a lawyer. “He expressed great fear in 
regard to meddling with the well-settled 
condition of domestic happiness, and made 
able arguments to show the ruin this 
bill must work.” When I heard a certain 
lawyer talk on woman suffrage recently 
at an ‘“‘anti” meeting in Albany, I was 
convinced that that ‘‘anti” of 1848 had 
reappeared. When we remember how he 
was routed then, we are encouraged to 
hope that he may meet a like fate now. 
Had we our two champions of that time 
with us to-day, the fight would be easier, 
and the victory speedier. For there can 














be little doubt that those who helped tu 
throw the first glimmer of light into the 
legal darkness enveloping New York 
women in 1848, would, if they were here, 
be working for her political freedom now. 
HARRIET May MILLs. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE LITTLE POSTMAN, 





Bijou is a small pug with a very black 
nose and a very curly tail; just ugly 
enough to be admired for his ugliness. 
He used to be considered by every one, 
except his mistress, a very stupid little 
fellow. He did not like children, and 
was not at all playful. He spent most 


of his time looking out of the window and | 


barking at cats. 
Now this story will show you how 


sadly he was misjudged, and what a 


really intelligent, bright doggie he is. 

His mistress was married and went to 
live in another house on the same street 
about five blocks away. She took Bijou 
with her, of course. But the dog still 
liked his old home, and regularly every 
morning after breakfast he went back 
there to make a visit, always returning 
to his new home before dinner. 

One day his mistress was sick and 
wished to send a message to her mother. 
How could she send it? There was no 
one in the house but herself. Suddenly 
she thought of Bijou’s daily visits to his 
old home. Why might he not be her mes- 
senger? So she wrote a note, pinned it 
to his harness and started him off. In 
about half an hour here came the little 
letter-carrier trotting down the street 
with another note pinned to his harness. 
He begged to be let into the house, and 
when his mistress unpinned the note— 
which was a reply to the one she sent— 
and petted him, he expressed his delight 
in every way he could. 

Since that day he has been a regular 
lk tter-carrier between the two houses. 
After breakfast, when he gets ready to 
make his call, he presents himself to his 
mistress and barks and begs until he gets 
his letter. When she lets him out he 
starts off like a real postman, never look- 
ing to the right or left nor stopping to 
play with the dogs he meets. 

He always insists upon having a reply 
to his note—which is often only a piece 
of white paper—and almost any morning 
one may see this cunning little Pug post- 
man, trotting gravely along the streets 
with his letter.—Alice Cowan, in Our Lit- 
tle Men and Women. 





HUMOROUS. 


Parker—Swell boarding-house, isn’t it? 
Barker—Swell? Hash is never mentioned 
except as ‘‘renaissance corned beef !”— 
Puck, 

First Burglar—Any luck lately? Second 
Burglar—No. Worked al! night on a safe, 
and when I got it blowed open it was a 
folding bed.— Puck. 


Footer—Do you know enough about 
football to umpire? Cutewum—lI did once, 
but I know enough about the game now 
not to do so again. 


‘*Where is the bearded lady ?’ asked the 
manager. ‘It is time for the show to 
begin.” 

‘‘He went out to vote,’ explained the 
ossified man.—Jndianapolis Journal. 


Mrs. Blecker—Are the ordinary nursery 
stories told to Boston children? Mrs. 
Emerson—Only ‘Jack and the Bean 
Stalk,” and that solely out of considera- 
tion for the bean.— Christian World. 


An invalid, after returning from a 
Southern trip, said to a friend: ‘Oh, 
shure, an’ it’s done me a wurruld o’ good, 
goin’away. I’ve come back another man 
altogether. In fact, I’m quite meself 
again.” 


Mother—What are all these senseless 
trinkets for? Pretty Daughter—They are 
for the grab- at the church fair. 
‘‘Mercy! There pot one thing that 
any human being could want.” ‘Yes, 
isn’t it fortunate? Everybody whodraws 
a prize will put it back in the bag.”— New 
York Weekly. 


One sympathizes with the little boy 
who, having been taught false theology 
up to the handle, acted on his parents’ 
mistaken instructions, and after a hard 
tussle with his arithmetic lesson observed 
to his governess: “I can’t do my sum. 
I can’t; and I did ask God to help me; 
and he’s made three mistakes already !” 


‘Don’t talk about life insurance com- 
panies to me,” said Mrs. Waggles, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘They aren’t any good. Why, 
when my poor husband lay a-dyin’, J 
sent word to the Profitable Assurance 
Company, of Schoharie, to come up and 
insure his life right away, and do you 
know, the heathen wouldn’t do it!”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 








LIFE 18 MISERY 


To many people who have the taint of 
- blood The agonies 


scrofula in 






















caused by the ¢ running sores and 
other manif ions of this disease are 
beyond description, There is no other 
remedy equal to. _Sarsaparilla for 
scrofula, salt and every form of 
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blood disease. It is reasonably sure to 
benefit all who give it a fair trial. 


Hoop's PILts cure all liver ills. 








KNITTED TABLE PADDING 


| 


| 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 


WE GUARANTEE 


It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass. 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SHEPARD, NoRWELL & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 





on having ‘*Knitted Table Padding.”’ 
At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDA YT TRAINS, 
Commencing May 27, 1894. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM Junc- 
TION and the West, 9.00 A. M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union Squarz and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10 
11,00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 1.00 
A.M.,; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.(0, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.10, 
2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9,45, 
10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FITCHBURG, 9.00 A. M.; 1,10, 
2 00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston wht 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l 








New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOoR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 
The New England Limited, via Air Line. 


Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, vin Norwich Line, | 
Leaves Boston { 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M | 





*Daily, including Sundays. Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office, 322 Washington Street. epot | 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

Ww. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent. 


BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


for the storage of household effects, and | 
vaults for the security of silverware and | 
valuables. 
Separate rooms of different sizes, with | 
locked doors, or accommodations in open | 
storage for carriages and other articles. | 
Large hall for pianos, pictures and | 
works of art. 
Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 
Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 
For inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 


F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York, 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 
A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 


Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 
S Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 








address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


RECENF PUBLICATIONS 





In the King’s Country. 

A Christian Endeavor Story by AMANDA 
| M. Dove as, 
| Wray’s New Name’ “In Trust’ ‘‘Whom 
| Kathie Married” «Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom” 
| *Stephen Dane” etc. etc. 


About Mushrooms. 


A Guide to the Study of E-culent and Poison- 
ous Fung: by Ji vivs A. Pater, Jr. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY, 
Sky Wonders, 
A series of popular lectures on Astroromy 


. W. Ramsay, D. D. 
| cents. 


The Political Economy of Nat- 


By Henry Woop, author of ‘Ideal Sugges- 
on by Mental Photography’ “God's Image 
in Man” **Edward Burton” ete. 


Lucy Stone. 

A Heroine of the Struggle for Human Rights. 
The Woman and Her Work by Rev. Lovis 
ALBERT Banks, D. D. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets 

Wherein is written the history of her Doorstep 
Baby, a fancy which in time became a fact and 
ALYN Yates KeItH. 
Cloth illustrated $1.25 


Ideal Suggestion Through Mental 
Photography. 

Third edition with poitrait. 
system for home and private use preceded by a 
study of the laws of mental healing by Henry 
Woop author of ‘God's Image in Man” ‘*Ed- 


ward Burton” ‘‘Natural Law in the Business 


Recent Issues Good Company Se- 


England from a Back Win- 
By James M. Bailey. The Danbury 
Paper 50 cents; cloth $1. 

Our Destiny. 
Ethics By Laurence Gronlund. Paper 50 


Ca Ira, or Danton in the 
French Revolution By Laurence Gron- 
Paper 50 cents; cloth $1. 
The Cooperative 
wealth. An Exposition of Socialism 
By Laurence Gronlund. Paper 50 cents; 
Speeches and Lectures of Wen- 


Rev. Theodore C. Pease. 

Speeches and Lectures of Wen- 
dell Phillips. 
James Redpath. Per volume, paper 50 cents; 


No. 36. Locke Amsden, or The School- 
master By Judge D.P. Thompson. Paper 
50 cents; cloth $1. 

No. 35. The Rangers, or The Tory's 
Daughter By Judge D. P 
Paper 50 cents; cloth $1. 

Green Mountain Boys 

Judge D. P. Thompson. 


No. 33. May Martin, or the Money 


Diggers, and other stories of the Green 
Paper 50 cents; cloth $1. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers 


«f more than 1,000 vol 








Good 
















Corset Waist. 


Feonomy and Beauty. 
Burrons at front in- 


RinG BUCKLE at hip for 





FIT ALL AGES— 


u J 
Long or short waists, \ Western 
Marskall Field & Co. Chicago, Wh 
Sold by all Leading Retailers, Send for Circulan 
Manufacturers and Patenteeg, 
341 Broadway, New York, 
Branch Office: 537 Market St., San Francisca 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 





FERRIS BROS. 





Tourists 
CONCORD, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 

In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


"TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 
Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 


points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot. and ‘elephone connection 


The Young Idea 


An Educational Monthly for the Youngs 


Sample copy free. 
18 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. *. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. Ife person orders his paper discontinued, he 
mest pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinge to send It antil payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 
2. Any person who takes « paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


ENROLMENT BOOKS FOR KANSAS. 
The 500 Enrolment Books donated to 


Kansas have al! been put in circulation in | 


voting precincts, and are accomplishing 
excellent results. Five hundred more are 
needed. To make these wil! cost fifty 
dollars. All friends of Kansas willing to 
subscribe for this purpose will please send 
their contributions at once to Henry B. 
Blackwell, 3 Park Street. The names of 
donors and amounts subscribed will be 
published in the Woman's JOURNAL. 


Mrs. E. D. Cheney $10.00 
Dean M. Jenkins ‘ ° . 10.00 
Cornelia C. Hussey, . > 10.00 


East Boston W. 8. League, - 11.00 
Temple B. Robinson, Paris, Mo. 5.00 


— — — 


CLUBS OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


With the unusua! interest aroused in 
New York and Kansas by the effort to 
secure woman suffrage constitutional 
amendments, there is one branch of wom- 
ar suffrage work almost wholly over- 
looked—that is, the securing of clubs of 
pew subscribers to woman suffrage news- 
papers. If the amendments carry, it will 
be of the utmost importance to establish 
#. weekly interchange of thought and feel- 
ing among the women voters, and this 
cap only be done by means of a suffrage 
newspaper giving news of what women 
are doing in every State and nation, to 
‘“make the world better.”” On the other 
hand, if, in either State, the amendment 
should be defeated, it is above all impor- 
tant not to allow the newly awakened 
interest to die out. And this interest can 
only be kept alive by bringing the new 
converts into touch with the great world- 
wide movement for the enfranchisement 
of women. 

It is our experience of more than twen- 
ty-five years that a family which takes 
the WomMAN's JOURNAL is a permanent 
nucleus of suffrage activity, and can be 
relied upon to get up meetings, circulate 
leaflets, organize and register school-suf- 
frage voters, and stir up the surrounding 
community; while, on the other hand, in 
communities where no such paper is 
taken, interest dies out, and the growth 
of thought and feeling is arrested. As 
weil expect a revival of religion without 
weekly church services, as a revival of 
woman suffrage sentiment without a 
weekly visit from a suffrage newspaper. 

To all lecturers and organizers we offer 
a liberal commission upon new subscrib- 
ers. ‘Io secure these ought to be made a 
feature of every suffrage meeting, and 
a part of the work of every woman suf- 
frage Club. The WOMAN’s JOURNAL at 
$1.50 for the first year, and the Woman's 
Column at 25 cents a year, bring the 
weekly paper within the reach of all. 
Wil! not our friends in every locality 
make « systematic effort to secure new 
subscribers? H. B. B. 


— 
or 


PARALLEL CASES FOR DR. ABBOTT. 


Suppose it were proposed to start in 
some Western city a church to be con- 
ducted upon the same principles as Ply- 
mouth Church in Brooklyn. And sup- 
pose the question were raised whether 
Piymouth Church had proved a beneficial 
institution or the reverse. Suppose, upon 
diligent inquiry, no one in Brooklyn was 
found who could say that Plymouth 
Church had done any harm, while scores 
testified that it had done good. Then sup- 
pose some editor in the Western city, 
who did not want a church started tbere, 
should publish in parallel columns a 
stateme it from a prominent man in 
Brooklyn (only one such statement out 
of dozers which might have been quoted) 
that Plymouth Church had done good, 
and an assertion from another individual 
that, so far as he was aware, Plymouth 
Charch had not carried through the New 
York Legislature any important legisla- 
tion for the betterment of humanity, and 
that, to his certain knowledge, a number 
of disreputable resorts existed in Brook- 
lyn. Suppose the Western editor had 
published this, under the heading, ‘*How 
Plymouth Church Affects Brooklyn,” and 
had followed it up with the sarcastic in- 
quiry, “How does it work to have such 
churches ?” 

Women suffrage has prevailed in Wyo- 
ming since 1869. The suffragists for years 
have had a standing challenge out, invit- 
ing their opponents to find two persons 
in all Wyoming who will aesert, over 
their own names and addresses, that it 
has had any bad results whatever. The 





opponents have thus far failed to respond. 
On the other hand, a long series of promi- 
nent men and women in Wyoming, in- 
eluding all the Territorial Governors for 
twenty years, testify that it has done good 
in various ways, and especially in secur- 
ing the election of better men to office 
[Governors of Territories are appointed 
by the President, not elected by the peo- 
ple; hence their testimony is impartial.) 
Yet Dr. Lyman Abbott published in the 
Outlook a statement that there are dis- 
reputable resorts in Cheyenne, as an 
illustration of how woman suffrage 
| works in Wyoming.” It would be as fair 
| an argument to quote the existence of dis- 





| reputable resorts in Brooklyn as an illus- 
| tration of the workings of Plymouth 
| Church. 

No one supposes that woman suffrage 
| will bring in the millennium. The Chris- 
tian church has not yet succeeded in 
bringing the millennium, either; but that 
does not prove that the Christian church 
is not a beneficent institution. There is 
| as clear evidence that woman suffrage has 
done good in Wyoming as there is that 
Dr. Abbott’s church has done good in 
Brooklyn. The influence of woman suf- 
frage has been wholly good so far as it 
has reached, though it has not reached 
far enough to abolish everything bad. 

The individual who is quoted by the 
Outlook as saying that he knows of no 
law for the betterment of humanity in- 
troduced by women in Wyoming, forgets 
at least one law—the one raising the age 
of protection for girls to eighteen. That 
was secured by the direct efforts of the 
women; and the ease with which they 
secured it, compared with the diffi culties 
encountered in obtaining similar legisia- 
tion elsewhere, has often been quoted by 
Wyoming women as an instance of the 
advantages of having a vote. A. 8. B. 


— 
QUALIFIED WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


‘Joe Howard” in the Boston Globe, 
while affirming that qualified women 
should vote, opposes universal woman 
suffrage under existing conditions as a 
mistake. He says: 


The unfortunate fact exists that the 
low-lifers, the degraded, the dissolute, 
are in the hands of practical politicians 
like clay beneath the fingers of the potter. 
I remember an election in a neighboring 
State where voters sold their manhood 
for $5 eaclf in the open day. I remember 
a campaign in which men pone to 
cast the ballot sold theirs by the thou- 
sands for the paltry sum of $2 each. In 
this great city gangs of laborers, unable 
to speak or to read the Eoglish language, 
without a cent in their pockets, with no 
steady employment, vote en masse year 
after year, and everybody knows it. Now, 
asserting it to be a fact that the degraded 
and the vicious invariably vote, and that 
their vote is unquestionably deposited 
according to the dictate of a boss who 
gives them occassional employment, or a 
corruptionist who pays them to do as he 
bids; asserting, further, that human 
nature is the same in woman as in man, 
does it not appear clear that that same 
strain of woman, if given the right to 
vote, would abuse that right precisely as 
the men do? Before extending the realm 
of suffrage I would improve its conditions. 
Before inviting into the ring millions of 
women to go shoulder to shoulder with 
millions of men, ensuring an increased 
corruption at the ballot-box, every effort 
should be extended to Americanize this 
much abused institution. We should cut 
off the vicious, insist upon an educational 
test, to the extent of being able to read 
the name printed on the ballot, and allow 
no man to vote away the money that 
another man’s industry has accumulated. 
It seems absurd in this country of com- 
mon schools to speak of the ability to 
read a few printed names as an educa- 
tion test, but in comparison to what hun- 
dreds of thousands of men who vote in 
this country do know, that ability is a 
course collegiate in its significance. 

The above are undoubtedly the views 
of very many worthy people. Why then 
do not Howard, and the people he repre- 
sents, petition the New York Constitu- 
tional Convention to limit suffrage, both 
for men and women, by an educational 
qualification? Or, if he regards such a 
limitation as sure to be defeated by the 
present voters, why does he not advocate 
giving the ballot to all women who can 
read and write the English language? 
That would disfranchise nobody, but 
would introduce an immense body of in- 
telligent, responsible American voters, 
and pave the way for further reforms in 
the future. Howard concludes as fol- 
lows: 

I don’t know when, but the time will 
come when every individual citizen, na- 
tive or foreign born, will have the right 
to vote under proper and sensible condi- 
tions. The conditions are what must of 
necessity eventually control this entire 
subject. Weare in a transitional period 
now. The sturdy common sense of Amer- 
ican institutions is be gee J to leaven 
the entire lump, and:the time will cer- 
tainly come when the common school and 
the pulpit will work hand in hand with 
honest journalism to secure to the genuine 
citizens of this country, native or foreign 
born, such rights as common sense sug- 

ests ; among them that of ——~ = intel- 

nt, unconstrained; among them the 











control of property by property owners; 
among them the supreme right of indi- 


vidual action, arrangement and contract 
between employer and employed. So, on 
the whole, alittle delay can do our sisters 
no harm. 

On the contrary, delay postpones for 
twenty years the very changes Howard 
advocates, and simply perpetuates exist- 
ing false conditions. Why not ask the 
Constitutional Convention for the proper 
and sensible conditions? Why make 
present abuses an excuse for blocking 
the path of women? 

There are many things to be said in 
favor of universal suffrage for men and 
women. One is that the ballot is an 
object lesson in social equality, a per- 
petual appeal to individual self-respect. 
If ignorant, degraded people are admitted 
to live with us, it will never do to per- 
petuate the conditions under which their 
ignorance and degradation have been 
created. These wretched people are the 
products of a limited suffrage, the result 
of class exclusion. 

Nor is it true that ignorant, degraded 
women will exactly reproduce existing 
conditions when women vote. They 
have interests and responsibilities as 
wives, mothers, sisters and daughters. 
They are the natural enemies of the 
saloon and the brothel. They are organ- 
ized in their churches, and anchored in 
their homes. 


Howard says that among men it is the 
ignorant and vicious who vote most gen- 
erally, and he assumes that this will be 
the case among women. But experience 
proves the exact contrary. In Colorado 
and Kansas it is the better class of women 
who vote. In Wyoming Gov. Warren 
tells us that ‘‘our women nearly all vote, 
and since in Wyoming, as in Massachu- 
setts and elsewhere, the majority of 
women are good and not bad, the result 
is good and not evil.’’ The same is true 
in Massachusetts, in Great Britain, and 
everywhere else where women vote. 

Another important point Howard has 
not considered. By doubling the vote, 
the deplorable lack of interest among the 
educated class, to which he attributes 
much of our misgovernment, will be 
largely overcome. When politics become 
a topic of family interest, when women 
feel that they have a duty to fulfil, the 
men who now shirk their political duties 
will be roused from their lethargy, and 
two intelligent votes will take the place 
of no vote at all. Instead of going with 
their lady friends only to concert, theatre, 
opera or ball, gentlemen will also go with 
them to a respectable caucus or town- 
meeting to nominate candidates, and 
afterwards to the polls to elect them. 
What we want is the fullest, fairest and 
most considerate expression of public 
sentiment. Such an expression, among 
civilized human beings, can only be at- 
tained by the united activities of men and 


women. H. B. B. 
— — — 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLUB CONVEN- 
TION. 


At the recent convention of the Inter- 
national League of Press Clubs at Atlanta, 
Ga., the women delegates from various 
women’s clubs clearly demonstrated their 
value and helpfulness. 

Mr. J. T. Keenan, Jr., is the founder of 
this organization of Press Clubs, and he 
is working hard to make it a success. 
The object is to bring into close and 
friendly relation the Press Clubs of the 
world, and to promote a more fraternal 
and helpful feeling among the members. 

The second convention was held in 
the spring of 1892, at San Francisco, with 
a membership of twenty-two clubs. The 
third was held at St. Paul, on May 18 and 
19, 1893, with the club list of twenty-seven 
represented. 

Several of the clubs resigned on account 
of women’s clubs being entered on the 
membership roll, and several other clubs 
have refused to join for the same reason. 
But Mr. J. T. Keenan is determined that 
women’s clubs shall have the same repre- 
sentation and privileges as the men’s; he 
believes in woman’s ability, her work and 
great influence, and he emphatically de- 
clares that ‘the wants every Woman’s 
Press Club in America enrolled on the 
membership list.” 

The fourth convention of the League of 
Press Clubs was held in Atlanta, Ga., on 
May 1, 2 and 3, 1894, with a club list 
numbering thirty-two, which shows a 
steady increase in growth, despite the 
prejudice against the women’s clubs. Out 
of this total of thirty-two clubs, |were 
delegates from six Women’s Press Clubs, 
as follows: 

New England Women’s Press Club, 
Miss Helen N. Winslow. 

Woman’s Press Club of New tYork 
City, Mrs. Kate M. Bostwick and Helen H. 
Gardiner. 

Cleveland Woman’s Press Association, 
Mrs. E. M. Avery. 

Illinois Woman’s Press Association, E. 
Jeanette Abbott, Frances E. Owens, Bell 


Pitteburg Woman’s Press Club, Miss 
Janey M. Coard. 

Georgia Woman’s Press Club, Miss Ella 
Goode Byington and Mrs. Loulie M. Gor- 
don. 

The Women’s Press Club of Georgia 
was organized by Mrs. Byington and 
many other of the literary women of that 
State, in 1890. It has a large member- 
ship of active workers. Mrs. Byington 
was co-editor with her husband for a 


number of years in Columbus, Ga., on | 
the Ledger, and she regularly employed | 


women as type-setters, proof-readers and 
in every capacity possible. 


Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon, when a delegate | 


from the Georgia Woman’s Press Club, at 
St. Paul, in 1893, invited the League of 
Press Clubs to meet in Atlanta, Ga., being 


warmly seconded in so doing by the Gov- | 


ernor, Mayor, and all the high officials 
of the State. The League, assembled in 
Atlanta recently, was in response to this 
invitation. 

The History Class of Atlanta, com- 
posed entirely of women, entertained the 
women delegates at Mrs. Buck’s residence, 
where they gave each League delegate a 
unique favor in the shape of a tiny dark 
blue stocking pinned to a light blue satin 
ribbon. A bunch of exquisite tea roses 
was also presented to each guest, and 
above the table, elaborately decorated 
with flowers and dainty china, was this 
verse, composed by Mrs. Julius Brown, 
of Atlanta: 

All hail! ye long down-trodden stocking, 
Theme of jest, of scorn and mocking, 
Rise up! ye order, fit to rest 

Upon a charming woman’s breast. 

But no!—we're modern. 

You shall be 

A favor for a ladies’ tea! 

Mrs. Dickson also, on this same even- 
ing, gave a complimentary reception to 
Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon, inviting the del- 
egates of the League. It was a brilliant 
affair and was largely attended by the 
ladies. 

Another very enjoyable affair was the 
reception given the Press by Mrs. Joseph 
Thompson, on which occasion the hostess 
was assisted in receiving by the Georgia 
Woman’s Press Club. 

At the election of officers for the com- 
ing year, which took place on May 3, to 
act on the board of the International 
League of Press Clubs,Mrs. Loulie M. Gor- 
don was placed as third vice-president, and 
Eliza Archard Conner, connected with 
the American Press Association in New 
York, was elected a member of the 
executive committee. 

The next place at which the League of 
Press Clubs will convene will be Phil- 
adelphia, in June, 1895, on which occasion 
it is earnestly desired that every Woman’s 
Press Club will have its representation, 
and thereby assist in establishing the 
fact that woman is a parliamentarian, 
that she is clubable, is progressive, and 
will exert a strong influence upon the 
present and future generation. 

KATE M. BosTwIcK. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“SUFFRAGE WOMAN’S RIGHT.” 





“Tf the ballot belongs by right to every 
woman, nothing more remains to be said. 
Let justice be done, though the heavens 
fall. That other women do not wish to 
vote,—or that men are unwilling that 
women should vote,—or that woman suf- 
frage will imperil the refinement and 
delicacy of womanhood,—or will threaten 
the peace of families,—or that giving suf- 
frage to women will add to the complica- 
tions which giving suffrage to all men 
has produced, and will swell the ignorant 
and the superstitious, if not the immoral 
and purchasable vote, are considerations 
wholly immaterial, if woman has a right 
to the ballot. For it can never be just to 
refuse, from motives of expediency, to do 
justice. Rather let us say that justice is 
always expedient. To put the case cor- 
rectly, if Miss Anthony has a right to the 
ballot, the rest of the people of the State 
of New York have no right to refuse it 
to her.” 

The editor of the Outlook, on May 26, 
in the above excellent résumé, sweeps 
away all his previous articles upon the 
subject, and the whole string of objec- 
tions gotten up by the remonstrants, 
classing them as futile, and wholly wide 
of the mark. This is very delightful, and 
speaks well for the candor and honesty 
of the editor of the Outlook. What he 
has done with such arguments, we can 
afford to do also. 

The editor then proceeds to consider 
the subject on its fundamental grounds 
of justice and natural right. He takes 
the only ground left to him, that there is 
no natural right to the ballot. He main- 
tains that ‘‘no one, man or woman, has a 
right to the ballot unless that right has 
been conferred upon him by a pre-exist- 
ing government.” The revolutionists of 
76, then, we conclude, had no right to 
the ballot, for certainly it was not con- 
ferred upon them by the pre-existing 








L. Gorton, all from Chicago. 


British Government, under George III., 


. 
and consequently we still rightfully be. 
long to Great Britain. 

But Dr. Abbott immediately changes 
his ground, and maintains that the right 
is conferred by the ‘‘people,” and the 
“community.” We would ask, then, are 
women people, and a part of the com- 
munity? If so, the right inheres in them 
also. If not people, or a part of the com- 
munity, what under the sun are they? 
Even the wisdom of the editor of the 
Outlook would be puzzled to classify 
them. 

The editor of the Outlook goes on to 
| declare that the phrase, ‘“‘Taxation With- 
out Representation is Tyranny,” was 
| only meant by the colonists to signify 
| that the community should be represent- 
ed (and those unworthy creatures called 
women somehow don’t belong to the 
community). He maintains that all who 
are governed and protected ought to de- 
fray the expenses of the government. 

That is exactly what the British Goy- 
ernment maintained, but those mistaken 
revolutionists threw the tea overboard. 

Finally he concludes that the sole busi- 
rness of the Constitutional Convention is 
to give us the best possible form of gov- 
ernment according to its own judgment. 
Well, the Czar of Russia honestly be- 
lieves that the despotism of Russia is the 
best possible form, and the young Em- 
peror of Germany appears to be progress- 
ing in the same direction. 

Limitation, not extension of suffrage is 
what the editor of the Outlook thinks we 
require. If our Constitutional delegates, 
then, should think it desirable,—as has 
sometimes been proposed,—to exclude all 
ministers, since they are not expected to 
carry arms, the Rev. Lyman Abbott 
ought meekly to bow to their decision. 
He has no inherent right of suffrage. The 
Convention might go on to exclude 
day-laborers, then mechanics, then mer- 
chants, until they were in the position of 
the Scotch church, that turned out its 
members one by one, until there re- 
mained but one leading member and his 
brother Sandy, and the leading member 
having his doubts about the orthodoxy 
of Sandy, his ideal of a church was that 
of an absolute monarchy. That is to be 
our coming fate, no doubt, when the doc- 
trine preached by the editor of the Out- 
look has blossomed and matured its fruit. 
Mrs. Stanton, at Cooper Institute, quoted 
the impressive words of Charles Sumner: 
Do you tell me that suffrage is a privi- 
lege? Allow that sentiment to crystallize 
in the hearts of the people, and we have 
rung the death knell of American lib- 
erty.” 8. E. B. 





2 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS, 

Dr. Callie Haynes, for the last four 
years the woman assistant physician on 
the staff of the Western State Hospital 
of Virginia, has resigned her position. 
During her service there, Dr. Haynes’ 
efficiency has been recognized by the 
Board by re-elections and by increase of 
salary. She is described as a woman of 
fine ability and of charming social quali- 
ties. She will make her permanent home 
at Staunton, Va. 

The Staunton Vindicator says that there 
will be several women candidates—three 
of them Virginians—before the Board 
when the vacancy made by Dr. Haynes’ 
resignation is filled. 

Eight of the fifty-two graduates from 
the Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania this year are from the South. 
The gold medal offered for the best report 
of the surgical clinics of the Woman's 
Hospital was awarded to Miss Lorilla F: 
Bullard, of Wheeling, W. Va. 

Dr. Elizabeth G. Smith, of Bridgeport, 
Ct., has just been re-elected secretary of 
the Connecticut Eclectic Medical Society. 

Dr. Flora A. Brewster, of Baltimore, 
Md., has won an honorable and success- 
ful place in the profession by persistent 
hard work. For nearly ten years she 
taught school in Pennsylvania, contrib- 
uting to the support of near relatives, 
and pursuing studies which enabled her 
to graduate from the State Normal School 
at Mansfield. In 1878 she went to Chicago 
and took the editorial management of the 
Newsboys’ Appeal, an illustrated journal, 
published in the interests of the News- 
boys’ Home. The next year she began 
to study medicine with Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, of Chicago, at the same time con- 
ducting a night school in the Newsboys’ 
Home. In 1882 she completed the course 
in the Chicago Homceopathic Medical Col- 
lege, went to Baltimore and opened an 
office. She acquired a large practice dur- 
ing the next four years, and then entered 
into partnership with her sister, Dr. Cora 
Belle Brewster. In 1889, they began the 
publication of the Baltimore Family 
Health Journal, which two years later 
was changed to the Homeopathic Advo- 
cate and Health Journal, and was made & 
hospital journal. In 1890 Dr. Brewster 
was elected surgeon and gave clinics in 
the new Homceopathic Hospital in Bal- 
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timore. Last year she dissolved partner- 
ship with her sister, and opened a sana- 
torium for the medical and surgical treat- 
ment of women, which is proving a 
marked success. F. M. A. 


— 
a 


THE WALTHAM PICNIC, 


The Woman Suffrage Club of Waltham, 
Mass., extends to the Suffrage Clubs and 
Leagues of the State a cordial invitation 
to a basket picnic at Forest Grove, Wal- 
tham, on June 21. The afternoon will be 
devoted to addresses and music. All clubs 
in the vicinity and friends are invited to 
attend. Members are requested to wear 
the suffrage badge. Boat leaves Moody 
Street Bridge, _Waltham, at 10.15, 12 
M.,;2,3,4 P.M. Fare, ten cents, admit- 
ting to the Grove. 
burg R. R. Station, Boston, connecting 
with morning boats at 9.30 and 11.30 
A. M. 











— 
or 


AN APPEAL FOR APRON AND SUNBON- 
NET. 

Mrs. E. C. Chamberlain, of Tampa, Fla., 
president of the Florida Equal Rights 
Association, has issued the following ap- 
peal, which we hope will find a response 
all over the country: 

TAMPA, FLA., May 17, 1894. 

Dear Friend:—As you are aware, the 
next Annual Convention of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
meets in our own Southern city of Atlanta. 
The South, while generally conceded to 
hold the greatest possibilities for future 
work, is almost unbroken ground. We 
have against us, besides the usual dis- 
couragements, an unsympathizing and 
often hostile press. In order to bring the 
cause into prominence in this section, to 
give ita *7* amount of advertising it 
would not otherwise receive, and to ‘‘put 
money in our — which will enable 
us to do a greatly needed work before the 
Convention meets, we have decided to 
open a bazaar. For this we ask what we 
trust you will consider most modest and 
inexpensive aid. We ask you to lay be- 
fore each society our request, viz.: To 
send us one sunbonnet and one apron for 
either women or children. This, while a 
small outlay of time and money for a 
society, will, if only a few respond from 
each State, with our own efforts, make a 
brave showing. The proceeds will be 
turned over to the president of the South- 
ern Committee for use in the South. Will 
you not aid us, andat once? And may we 
not hear from you on receipt of this? 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELLA C. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Pres. Fla. FE. R. A. 


atin 
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TO THE KANSAS E, 8. A’s. 


The war for the enfranchisement of 
women is about to be carried into the 
South. The National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association is to hold its next 
convention in Atlanta. There are but 
few suflrage organizations in the South, 
and the workers are scattered. They 
have not yet gotten hold of each others 
hands. The arrangements for the recep- 
tion of the National-American Associa- 
tion will cost money, and, with character- 
istic energy, the Southern women are 
going to work to get that money. They 
have decided to hold a Bazaar, and they 
ask that each Kansas Equal Suffrage 
Association shall send them one apron 
and one sun-bonnet. It is very little to 
do, and notwithstanding that we are 
straining every nerve in our own struggle, 
we can do this little for our Southern 
sisters. So let every Kansas auxiliary 
send a bonnet and an apron to Mrs. Ella 
C. Chamberlain, President of the Florida 
E. 8. A., Tampa, Florida. 

LAURA M. JOuNS, 
Pres. Kansas E. 8. A. 


~~ 
or 


WOMAN LAWYER IN NEW YORK COURT. 











Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Miss Meta L. Cowles, of Greene, N. Y., 
appeared as the attorney in a case at the 
court in Delhi, N. Y. It was the first 
time a lady lawyer ever argued a case in 
that city. She succeeded in carrying her 
motion. 

The progress in this part of the country 
is very remarkable and encouraging. 
Many are willing women should vote on 
the license question in the towns, but not 
yet for rulers. But quietly the work goes 
on, and the complete triumph cannot be 
far away. G. W. REYNOLDs. 

Franklin, N. Y. 


— 
> 





EQUAL RIGHTS IN BALTIMORE. 


Editors Woman's Journat: 

A Woman Suffrage Association was 
recently organized in Baltimore, and 
now numbers about fifty members. Its 
first public meeting was held May 24, in 
the Eutaw Place Baptist Church. Rev. 
Dr. Ellis, pastor of the church and a 
friend to the movement, presided. 
Owing to the stormy night, the audience 
Was not so large as we had hoped; possi- 
bly about two hundred braved the ele- 
ments. Hon. John Davis, a member of 
Congress from Kansas, made an address 


Trains leave Fitch- | 





on the right of woman to the ballot from 
an industrial standpoint, and Mrs. Clara 
B. Colby treated the subject from the 
ground of expediency, showing the good 
results in Wyoming, particularly em- 
phazing the beneficial effect on home life, 
this phase of the question being peculiarly 
applicable in this conservative old town. 
Besides the hope of educating public 
opinion, another important object of the 
meeting was to raise a little money for 
Kansas. The collection was small, but 
Mrs. Colby kindly added to the mite 
offering by giving half of her Tribune 
subscriptions. Mary PENROSE, 
Cor. Sec. Baltimore W. 8. A. 


+o 


ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY CONVENTION. 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y., JUNE 1, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


Some of the sixty New York County 
Conventions have not been reported to 
your paper. The St. Lawrence County 
mass meeting was held in this city at the 
Opera House, April 23 and 24. The 
speakers were Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell and Miss 
Mary Hay. On Tuesday afternoon an 
address of welcome was made by Mrs. 
M. A. Waddell Rodger, and a response by 
Miss Hay. Several prominent advocates 
of this reform movement were present. 
The sentiment in favor of the amendment 
is constantly growing in St. Lawrence 
County. 

Miss E. EMOGENE PARMETER. 


— 
or 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JUNE 7, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The hearing for New York City before 
the Committee on Suffrage, which took 
place last week on Thursday evening, was 
an interesting and memorable occasion. 
We had asked that the hearing might be 
on June 5, but, as this date was not con- 
venient for the committee, the earlier one 
of May 31 was appointed. This change 
of date prevented many of those who had 
expected to be with us from making the 
trip, as they had arranged for the follow- 
ing week, and could not change their 
plans. Still, on Thursday morning an 
important delegation assembled from this 
city and Brooklyn, numbering in all 
twenty-seven women. Among them, be- 
sides those who were to address the com- 
mittee, were Mrs. Winnifred E. Judge, 
Mrs. Haryot Holt Cahoon, Mrs. Arthur 
Brooks, Mrs. Robert B. Minturn and her 
two daughters, Miss Isabel Harris, Miss 
Estelle Clayton, Mrs. Shearman, Mrs. 
Eliza Verplanck Richards, Mrs. Walter 
Mendelson, Miss Catherine Stagg, Mrs. 
George Place and Mrs. Louise Demarest, 
of this city, and Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, 
Miss Emma Trapper and Mrs. 8S. Snow, 
of Brooklyn. 

We reached Albany in time for lun- 
cheon, and the afternoon was spent in 
going up to the Capitol, visiting the head- 
quarters in Room 2, and seeing some of 
the delegates to the Convention. Miss 
Anthony had returned from Kansas. Mrs. 
Greenleaf, Mrs. Almy, Miss Mills and 
Miss Howland were all busy with various 
details of the work. Miss Hindman, of 
Pennsylvania, was also a visitor, ready to 
go into the field wherever wanted. 

When evening came we found the 
Assembly Chamber, which has been re- 
fitted for the use of the Convention, well 
filled. Of the seventeen members of the 
Committee on Suffrage, fifteen were pres- 
ent. Hon. William P. Goodelle, of Roch- 
ester, the chairman of the committee, was 
most courteous, and our veteran cham- 
pion, the Hon. Gideon J. Tucker, of this 
city, was an attentive listener, with his 
handsome, white-haired wife beside him. 
Hon. Edward Lauterbach, who is one of 
our earnest friends, was in his seat as a 
member of the committee, and Hon. 
Joseph Choate, president of the Conven- 
tion, with several other members who are 
not on the committee, were in the audi- 
ence. 

Mrs. Greenleaf presided, and introduced 
each speaker in a few well-chosen words. 
First Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, read 
a long and carefully prepared paper. It 
was a logical and able presentation of the 
general argument for woman suffrage, 
and received a most attentive hearing. 

The second speaker was your corre- 
spondent, whose remarks were mainly 
historical and constitutional. Miss Mar- 
garet Winthrop Chanler followed. This 
young lady was a most interesting figure 
as she stood before the committee to 
plead her cause, not only because of her 
personal charm of manner, and quiet yet 
forceful utterances, but because she is a 
member of the Astor family and repre- 
sents great wealth, as well as a social cir- 
cle that has usually been supposed to be 
indifferent to all reform. 

Miss Harriette A. Keyser, our sturdy 
advocate, closed with an address, entitled 
“The Value of Working Women to the 





State.” It was an admirable statement 
of a new aspect of the question—the 
importance of giving political power to 
the wage-earning women, because of the 
valuable place they will have in the body 
politic. 

On Friday morning most of the ladies 
went to the Capitol to talk to the mem- 
bers of the Convention in behalf of our 
cause. We have many very strong advo- 
cates in that body, and they assured us 
that our question was constantly gaining 


ground among the delegates, that men | 
who came to the Convention scoffing or | 


ridiculing the idea were now interested, 
or, at least, astonished at the strength 
displayed by our organization. Indeed, 
it seems amazing that any body of men 
can stand up against such a demand as 
this. Already over 300,000 names have 
been presented in the Convention of 
signers of the petition for suffrage, and 
the beggarly array of only 6,000 names 
from the whole State on the anti-suf- 
frage protest demonstrates overwhelm- 
ingly what the public sentiment is. 

The first instalment of the petition from 
this city was presented by Hon. Gideon J. 
Tucker on the morning of the day of 
the hearing. It contained 20,582 names, 
11,218 women and 9,364 men. This will 
probably not seem a large figure to those 
who do not understand this city; but to 
those who know the difficulty of reaching 
people here, it is considered a wonderful 
showing for four months’ work. In the 
first place, a house-to-house canvass in 
this great metropolis is almost hopeless. 
It was tried in various sections with most 
meagre results, for the reason that 
house after house, and flat after flat, was 
visited by diligent canvassers, who failed 
to see any one at all; every one was either 
“out” or ‘‘engaged.” All refused to re- 
ceive visitors, and one lady, who was able 
to pay well for the service, was satisfied 
if, after hours of toil, her canvasser 
secured two names. This was not because 
people were opposed, but because, in a 
great city, the rule of most people is that 
they will not receive unknown callers. 
Because of this fact, the only way to 
secure names has been at public meetings 
or at the headquarters, and therefore we 
feel that we have made a most creditable 
showing. With the enrolled names there 
went also the endorsement of over 100,000 
men, members of various labor organi- 
zations and other societies, who have 
approved the petition in their meetings, 
and have sent this official statement over 
the signature of their chairmen and sec- 
retaries. 

The work in the city will be continued 
throughout the summer, and headquar- 
ters for the petition are being established 
in every Assembly District. A very impor- 
tant committee of working women has 
been formed, which promises to do good 
work during the coming months. An 
excellent meeting was held here on Tues- 
day evening, May 29, at the residence of 


‘Dr. R. B. Burton, 223 East 48th Street, in 


the 16th Assembly District. Mr. Harry 
W. Roseborn, manager of the Hebrew 
Standard, presided. Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, Miss Keyser and myself made 
short addresses. 

Mrs. Howell spoke at Caledonia and 
Avon last week to fine audiences, and is 
to speak in Oswego this week. After this 
she will be in Albany to aid the work 
before the Convention. 

The names of the seventeen men on the 
Suffrage Committee of the Convention are 
as follows: 

William P. Goodelle, Rochester, chair- 
man; Henry J. Cookenham, Utica; Myron 
L. Parker, Lyndonville, Orleans County ; 
Edward Lauterbach, New York City; 
Gideon J. Tucker, New York City; Jo 
Bigelow, New York City; John A. 
Deady, New York City; David McClure, 
New York City; Delancy Nicoll, New 
York City ; Henry W. Hill, Buffalo; Vasco 
P. Abbott, Gouveneur, St. Lawrence 
County; D. Gerry Wellington, Hamilton, 
Madison County; John W. O’Brien, Au- 
burn; Henry W. Wiggins, Middletown; 
Thomas G. Alvord, Syracuse; Mirabeau 
Lamar Towns, Brooklyn; William H. 
Cochran, Brooklyn. 

The woman suffrage amendment is now 
before this committee. It is of the utm ost 
importance that we should secure a favor- 
able report from this body. Every friend 
of our cause in the districts represented 
by these men should either seek an inter- 
view with them or send earnest letters to 
them, urging them to vote in the com- 
mittee in favor of recommending the 
amendment to the Convention for adop- 
tion. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


—— 





Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, of New York, in- 
sists that women who want to vote are 
‘tandromaniacs.” This is a word of his 
own coining, probably with the intention 
of insinuating that a woman who desires 
to help make the laws to which she must 
submit, is a monster. The Philadelphia 
Record remarks that “there was reason 
to fear some dreadful things of this kind 
when the parsons should break loose.’’ 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Kate Myrick has been appointed 
river observer at Girard, La. 

Mrs. Laura Creighton has been re- 
appointed State Librarian of [owa. 

On and after this date, until September 
1, inclusive, this office will close at 1 
P. M. on Saturdays. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will address 
the students of Lasell Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, Mass., on Commencement Day, 
June 13, at 10.45 A. M. 

Mrs. Diaz’s Sunday talks at 3 Boylston 
Place, Boston, are free to all. The sub- 
ject for next Sunday will be “Spirit as 
Power.” Time, 3 P. M. 

In Tiverton, R.I., all the members of 
the school board are women; and the 
Superintendent says the schools of that 
town are the best conducted schools in 
the State. 

Mrs. E. Rudolph, of New Orleans, 
was re-elected recording secretary of the 
Louisiana State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion at the recent annual meeting. Many 
members spoke cordially of her efficiency. 


The Secretary of the Interior has ap- 
proved the plan of increasing the force of 
field matrons of the Indian service, re- 
cently recommended by Commissioner 
Browning. There are only five matrons 
now on the rolls, and the appointment of 
twenty more will probably be asked for. 

The French courts have recently de- 
cided that a woman’s dot, or marriage 
portion, is the property of her husband. 
American heiresses, about to marry a 
French title, will do well to make a note 
of this. It is said that a strong agitation 
is to be begun in France in favor of a 
married woman’s property act. 

The canvass of Orleans County, N. Y., 
in behalf of woman suffrage shows 1,810 
women on the tax rolls who pay taxes on 
an assessed valuation of $2,529,431. There 
were 6,956 votes cast in this county in the 
last election, and the petition in favor of 
woman suffrage contains the names of 
5,848 persons over 21 years of age. 

I have travelled in many countries, but 
in no other land have I seen the courtesy 
and unobtrusive chivalry habitually ex- 
hibited to women, whether young or old, 
by New Zealand young men of every 
condition and rank. ‘The status of a New 
Zealand woman is considerably higher 
than that of her sister in Australia or 
England.—Recent Letter from New Zea- 
land. 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young, of South Caro- 
lina, protests against the charge of the 
Greenville Mountaineer, that woman suf- 
frage would still further degrade the bal- 
lot. On the contrary, she finds in the 
admission of women as voters upon an 
educational qualification the only possible 
remedy for existing illiteracy. But the 
Charleston News and Courier, while it 
publishes her argument, pronounces the 
‘tremedy worse than the disease.”” Alas 
for the decadence of chivalry! 

An item concerning woman’s work as a 
sidewalk builder comes from the Warren 
(O.) Political Equality Club. A woman 
in Farmington township in 1866 conceived 
the plan of constructing a sidewalk from 
her home to the village, a distance of 
2 1-2 miles. She headed a subscription 
list which was presented to women only, 
and collected and disbursed $225 in money, 
besides soliciting and procuring many 
times that amount in work. She person- 
ally superintended the construction of 
bridges and culverts, and assisted in the 
grading. The sidewalk is in good repair 
to-day, and for twenty-eight years has 
been a monument of what one unpretend- 
ing woman can accomplish, when backed 
by energy and perseverance. 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 


Rheumatism. 


Acute Rheumatism, 
Inflammatory Rheumatism, 
Sciatic Rheumatism, 
Chronic Rheumatism, 
Paralytic Rheumatism, 
Capsular Rheumatism, 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism, 
Alcoholic Rheumatism, 
Rheumatism of the Heart, 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains. 
All Cured by the Michigan Specialist. 
Advice free. 


DR. PARK, 


7 Park Square, Boston. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to7 P. M. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the Sprinc Sty.es can do so by 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash- 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place. (One short flight.) 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


WANTED.—A lady, who isa self-trained nurse, 
would like a situation as nurse, or nurse and com 
panion. She can furnish excellent references a 
to ability, and makes a specialty of night work 
Terms reasonable. Address Miss M.R. WALLOUT 
92 Chelsea Street, Charlestown. 

March 29, 1894. 





TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





Notice.—A refined woman would like to board 
and care for in her pleasant country home a youn 

1 between five and ten sears of age. If desired 
will instruct in common English studies. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address “S,’’ Box 28, St. 
Albans, Maine. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smal! parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on 8 y- 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. . 
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BY MARY RUSSELL BARTLETT. 


One climbed, a comrade, up my garret stair 

And shared his own crust with the struggler 
there, 

Yet dashed, with thoughtless gesture, to the 
ground 

The last dear cup of hope my soul! had found. 


From worlds beyond my world the other came, 
He brought no bread to stay the sinking frame, 
Yet from his eyes, like founts of life, 1 drew 
The strength of God that bore my spirit through. 
— Congregationalist. 


2. 
or 


DO YOUR WORK EARLY. 





BY SARAH KNOWLES BOLTON. 


Beside my window in the early spring 
A robin built her nest and reared her young; 
And every day the same sweet song she sung 
Until her little ones had taken wing 
To try their own bird living; everything 
Was done before the summer roses hung 
About our home, or purple clusters swung 
Upon our vines at autumn’s opening. 
Do your work early in the day or year, 
Be it a song to sing, or word to cheer, 
Or house to build, or gift to bless the race; 
Life may not reach its noon, or setting sun; 
No one can do the work you leave undone, 
For no one ever fills another’s place. 
—New York Independent. 


— —üñ—es — 


THEY ARE NOT LOST. 
They are not lost, though shoreless seas 
Between us and our loved ones lie; 
For in the land of mysteries 
All life is immortality. 


They are not lost; the starry spheres 
May vanish from the vault of night; 
But after an eclipse of years 
Reveal their unextinguished light. 


They are not lost; the drops of rain 

That fall, and swell the mountain streams, 
Are gathered by the sun again, 

And sparkle in its golden beams. 


They are not lost; the flowers decay, 
And lose their beauty and perfume; 

But come with each returning May, 
With brighter tints and ampler bloom. 


They are not lost, though yearning eyes 
Invite in vain their swift return 

From other worlds beyond the skies, 
With luring thoughts and hearts that burn. 


They are not lost, though for a while 
By faith alone the void is crossed ; 
But oft their angel faces smiie, 
And then we know they are not lost. 


4 
> 





IN THE WOODS. 
In the woods quiet broods; 
There no queralous care intrudes; 
Thought may be fancy free, 
Drifting, drifting, dreamily. 


Lines of grace of vines you trace, 

That cling and swing and interlace, 

And twirl and twist, and make, as you list, 
A crypt for prayer or a lovers’ tryst. 


Twilight glooms in leafy rooms 
Half reveal the beautiful blooms 
You may discern at every turn, 
Peeping about from brake and fern, 


Like jewels bright, a pretty sight, 
Blue and golden and pink and white; 
Their delicate sheen among the green, 
Turquoise, opal and tourmaline. 


The forest weaves a crown of leaves 

And a garland of flowers for the soul that 
grieves ; 

Gray and grim Death grows dim, 

And the wine of life bubbles over the brim. 


Grim and gray Trouble, away! 

There’s something abroad in the woods to-day. 
A glory sifts through sky ward rifts, 

And hitherward, thitherward floats and drifts. 


In the woods a spirit broods, 

Luring men into marvellous moods. 

The gods are here; doubt and fear 

Flee when the sylvan gods appear. 
—Minneapolis Tribune. 


2 
or 


DORA’S GIFT. 





‘*You don’t mean me to believe, Emily, 
that all these tall girls are yours? One, 
two, three, four,—my! what a lot!’ 

‘‘We pass for Mrs. Brown’s ‘boys and 
girls,’ Uncle Phil. You see, we have to 
attend to her business, escort her round, 
and do what there are no boys here to 
do.” 

‘‘And what sort of business can you at- 
tend to, I’d like to know?” asked Uncle 
Phil, with all a man’s scorn of a woman’s 
business head. 

‘Em is my man of business,” said the 
gentle, ladylike mother. “No, not the 
tallest; that is Julia. She is our member 
of society, she entertains our company, 
and is to the family what a drawing-room 
is to a house.” 

“She is our decorative art society, too,” 
added Emily. ‘She paints and embroiders 
and sings in the choir.” 

“They are just slandering me, Uncle 
Phil!” cried Julia. ‘Look at my fore- 
finger, and you will see who is the seam- 
stress of the family.” 

‘“‘What is the matter with Daisy’s fin- 





gers?” asked Uncle Phil, who, by the 
way, had been abroad while these girls 
were growing up, and had now come 
back to make a home for himeelf. 

“Oh! I’m the housekeeper, and I’ve 
just been preserving strawberries; that’s 
where my finger-tips get their rosy color. 
You'd better speak me fair, uncle, if you 
want your bread buttered on both sides 
while you are here.” 

Uncle Phil leaned back in his chair, and 
surveyed the party with admiring eyes. 
Without being particularly handsome, 
they were delightful-looking girls. Erect, 
vigorous, graceful, blooming, and full of 
fun, they gave proof of being a well- 
raised, healthy, charming quartette of 
daughters. 

‘*Well, Sister Emily,” he said presently, 
‘Jump them now, and say what you will 
take for them. I'll give a fair price for 
the lot.” 

‘*Koh-i-noors as thick as hail - stones 
couldn’t buy one of them,” said the proud 
mother. 

But you haven’t told me what this 
small woman is good for,” said Uncle 
Phil, pinching the pink tip of Dora’s ear. 

‘*Good for nothing,’ answered the 
small woman herself, rescuing the per- 
secuted ear. 

“Dora? What is Dora’s forte? Why, 
I don’t know; but we couldn’t do any- 
thing without Dora!” 

And the girls looked at their uncle as if 
they feared he might be weak-minded, to 
ask such a question. 

‘*There!” said merry Dora, “I told you 
I didn’t have any gifts. I can’t sing, nor 
paint, nor embroider, nor even entertain 
company.” 

But she can always be the dearest 
dear of a Dora that ever was,” said the 
sister on the other side of Dora, giving 
her a troublesome squeeze. And Dora 
seemed highly satisfied with this ex- 
planation. 

But, of course, the weather in this fam- 
ily was not all summer weather. Uncle 
Phil found, after he had been living with 
them awhile, that they had their ups and 
downs like other people. They disagreed 
with one another, and felt cross about it. 
They tried to do things, and failed some- 
times. Jellies wouldn’t always ‘‘jell,” 
dresses wouldn’t always fit. In short, ‘‘the 
briers besetting every path’ pricked the 
feet of these sweet lassies in their turn, 
from day to day, as they do the feet of all 
earth’s travellers. 

And then Uncle Phil found out what 
was Dora’s gift. It had been dawning on 
him for some time; but one rainy day he 
startled the family by saying, ‘‘Sister 
Emily, Dora is the most gifted child 
you’ve got.” 

It was, as I said, a rainy day. “Of 
course. it had to rain,” Julia had said, 
grimly, as they gathered into the break- 
fast-room. As I wanted to go to ride 
on horseback with uncle, I might have 
known it would rain.” 

It is well you have an escort who fr 
wait till a clear day,” said Dora, who Was 
busy pulling up the blinds to the top 
pane, that they might get all the light 
there was to be had. 

Anh, what a nice little blaze!" said 
Uncle Phil, limping round to the grate. 
‘*Which of you knew that I had rheuma- 
tism this morning ?”’ 

‘Dora always keeps a little pile of wood 
and shavings hid away for a morning like 
this,’’ Julia said, leaving the window, and 
coming to warm her cold nose by the 
cheerful glow. 

The mother entered with a cloud on 
her usually placid brow. 

“Bridget is sick, girls—not able to get 
out of bed.” 

‘*How lucky that it rains!” cried Dora. 
“No visitors, no going out; we can be 
busy bees to-day without molestation. 
Sit down, and keep Uncle Phil from get- 
ting cross, mother, while we go and 
scratch up a little breakfast.” 

In a very short time a comfortable 
breakfast was on the table, everybody 
chatting pleasantly, and not a frown to 
be seen. It was at this moment that 
Uncle Phil announced his discovery that 
Dora was the most gifted child in the 
family. 

‘Proof positive: I have made a bit of 
toast without scorching the edges,” said 
Dora, with a mocking little bow. 

‘*No,” said Uncle Phil, gravely, in an- 
swer to the questioning eyes fixed upon 
him all around the table; ‘‘but Dora has 
that rare treasure, the gift of pleasant- 
ness,—of being pleasant herself, and mak- 
ing other people feel so, no matter what 
is going on. I am sure that was the kind 
of woman the Apostle was thinking of 
when he said it didn’t matter about plait- 
ing the hair, and putting on gold orna- 
ments, if a woman had that sweet, bright, 
quiet, unselfish spirit that God so ap- 
proves.” 

And then all eyes fixed upon the speaker 
filled up suddenly with loving tears, and 
everybody seemed trying to kiss blushing 
Dora first. 


“Yes,” said the mother, softly, ‘‘pleas- 
antness,—that is just my Dora’s gift !”— 
The Angelus. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The sixty-ninth commencement of the 
Baptist Theological Institution, held re- 
cently at Newton, Mass., showed many 
evidences of growth and enlarged work. 
Among the addresses was one by Rev. 
Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, who spoke 
as “‘a product of the institution,” and 
who said, as quoted in The Watchman: 

It is now an open secret that some 
young women are taking partial courses 
at Newton, and more are coming. I believe 
in women’s preaching; I only draw the 
line at their ordination. When Miss 
Fielde, returned missionary, was asked 
by the board of the Missionary Union if 
she had been ordained to preach, she re- 
plied, ‘‘No; but I was foreordained.” 

That a brother so helpful, broad and 
just toward women in many ways should 
‘‘draw the line at their ordination,” illus- 
trates anew the hold that old prejudices 
have on people, and the inconsistencies 
into which those prejudices betray them. 
If a woman is foreordained by the Al- 
mighty to preach, what right has the 
church to withhold ordination? What 
equity is there in making a discrimina- 
tion against women preachers solely on 
account of sex? Why is not a woman 
who preaches entitled to the same help, 
recognition and sanction as is given by 
the church to a man who preaches? Does 
she deserve it less, or need it less than he 
does? 

The Congregational Church is employ- 
ing women mcre and more as helpers in 
pastoral and evangelical work. Miss 
Annie Harlow, pastoral helper at the 
First Church, Lowell, Mass., has gone 
West in response to an invitation to 
speak on Sunday School Work before the 
Illinois State Convention. She will also 
speak on Sunday School Probiems at St. 
Paul, Chicago and Minneapolis. At a 
special service in the First Church, Oak- 
land, Cal., Miss Grace Scott has just been 
consecrated to mission work, Dr. J. K. 
McLean, the pastor, offering the prayer 
of consecration. As the missionary of 
the Christian Endeavor Society she goes 
to Trinity County, where among 4,000 
people there is only one Protestant minis- 
ter. Miss Chapin and Miss Mayo, from 
the Moody School at Northfield, Mass., 
have begun evangelistic work at Rutland, 
Vt. Miss Hartig and Miss Moffat are 
holding meetings in the schoolhouses in 
another part of the State, and Miss E. K. 
Henry is holding meetings in South Da- 
kota. Rev. C. W. Preston, pastor at 
Curtis, Neb., is assisted, at different 
places, by his wife, who speaks accepta- 
bly. 

The progress of the Congregational 
Chprch with respect to the rights and 
privileges of its women members is forci- 
bly illustrated in the Grand River Con- 
ference of Ohio. One of the churches of 
that conference, the West Andover, which 
last fall celebrated its 75th anniversary, 
sixty years before disciplined a woman 
for speaking in a prayer-meeting. At 
the last meeting of the Grand River Con- 
ference, held in April at Ashtabula, the 
one woman pastor in the conference, Miss 
Jeanette L. Olmstead, was the moderator. 

Sixty years hence, the ‘‘drawing of the 
line at the ordination of women,’ the 
refusal to admit women as lay delegates 
to the Methodist General Conference, and 
kindred actions on the part of the churches 
of to-day, will appear as incongruous as 
that action of the West Andover church 
appears now. As a matter of history, it 
should be mentioned that that church re- 
scinded its action ten years later. Think 
of it, for ten years, a little country Con- 
gregational church held it an offence for 
a woman to speak in a prayer-meeting! 
The case of Miss Sadie Means, the tele- 
phone girl who was expelled from a 
Charleston (S. C.) church for working in 
the Exchange on Sunday, was mentioned 
in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL at the time. 
It has been decided by the final ecclesias- 
tical court of appeal, the General Assem- 
bly of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
The Presbytery, to which the action of 
the church was referred, sustained the 
expulsion of Miss Means, but the Synod, 
to which the case was next appealed, re- 
versed the decision of the Presbytery. 
The General Assembly in session at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on May 25, sustained the 
Synod, by a vote of 77 to 48. Miss 
Means’ work is, therefore, held as a neces- 
sity and her expulsion as unjust. 

A belated account of the public instal- 
lation of the Rev. Amanda Deyo (formerly 
pastor at Scranton, Pa.) as pastor of 
the Universalist church at San Diego, 
Cal., is at hand. It was an interesting 
and impréssive occasion. Upon the plat- 
form sat Rev. Florence E. Kollock, of 
Pasadena; Rev. L. M. Andrews, of Santa 
Paula; Hon. A. G. Throop, president of 
the Universalist Convention of the State, 
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mon was by Miss Kollock. Rev. L. M. 
Andrews made the prayer, and C. W. 
Stults gave a heartfelt address of wel- 
come in behalf of the city, church and 
friends. Rev. L. M. Andrews, in behalf 
of the committee on fellowship, ordina- 
tion and discipline of the State Conven- 
tion, officially installed the new pastor, 
and then the right hand of fellowship 
was given. Hon. A. G. Throop gave the 
charge to the people. The entire service 
was listened to by a large congregation. 
Since then, ‘‘Father’” Throop, beloved and 
lamented, has joined ‘‘the choir invisible.” 


F. M. A. 


CO-EDUCATION AT COLUMBIAN UNI- 
VERSITY. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY, 
Wasuineoron, D. C., June 2, 1894. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The following women have successfully 
competed for degrees in this University 
during the past year: 

DOCTORS IN MEDICINE. 

Miss Mary A. Brosius. 

Mrs. Alice S. Crush. 

Miss Carolyn I. Keife. 

Miss Alice K. Koogle, B.S. 

BACHELOR OF £CIENCE. 

Miss Juilett Maud Duvall. 

Miss Mary Virginia Fenwick. 

Miss Hester E. McNelly. 

MASTER OF SCIENCE. 

Mise Jessie Claire McDonald, B. S. 

MASTER OF ARTS. 

Miss Anna Madeleine Letterman, A. B. 
Pi, Frances Estelle Throckmorton, 

The total number of graduates in all 
branches is 208. CHARLES E. MUNROE, 

Dean Corcoran Scientific School. 
— ⸗ —ñ — 
LUCY STONE MEMORIAL MEETING. 





An histeric event took place in Orange, 
N. J., in the year 1859. Furniture, includ- 
ing her baby’s cradle, was taken from 
the house of a woman and sold at auction 
for taxes which she refused to pay while 
she was unrepresented. Lucy Stone wrote 
her famous protest to the tax collector, 
Abraham Mandeville, in December, 1858, 
with her baby on her knee. The furniture 
was sold in front of the house still stand- 
ing nearest to Cone Street, on the south 
side of Hurlbut Street, by Lucius Tomp- 
kins. It was bought in by Rowland John- 
son, who was in sympathy with her pro- 
test, although no arrangement had been 
made with him to do so. This was the 
first practical protest made by a woman 
against ‘‘ taxation without representa- 
tion,’’ and it made a considerable sensa- 
tion and was widely noticed in the papers. 
In Orange, therefore, it was most fit- 
ting that the Essex County Woman Suf- 
frage Society should hold a meeting in 


of the Republic was sung by a young 
lady, and the audience joined in the 
chorus. : 

Mrs. A. B. Blackwell spoke of Mrs. 
Stone’s home life, and said that as a 
mother she was almost too devoted. She 
had worked with her for the advance- 
ment of women ever since they were at 
Oberlin College together half a century 
ago. Mrs. W. E. Smith, a neighbor of 
Mrs. Stone’s in 1859, told of seeing her 
furniture brought out to be sold. Mrs. 
G. W. Blackwell, Mrs. Stone’s niece, told 
of the affectionate regard in which she 
was held by her relations, and how all 
children were drawn to her. 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey read a letter from 
Henry B. Blackwell, giving an account of 
their life in New Jersey during the thir- 
teen years that they lived here. They 
came to Orange in 57, went to Montclair 
in ’63, to Roseville in 65 and moved to 
Boston in °69. They organized a State 
Suffrage Association in 1868, which held 
conventions until ’71 in Vineland, Tren- 
ton and Newark. In '67 Lucy Stone ad- 
dressed the Legislature in behalf of the 
civil rights of women. 

Mrs. DeWitt urged all who sympa- 
thized with Mrs. Stone’s work to help to 
carry it on by joining the society, and 
quite a number responded. A fine por- 
trait of Mrs. Stone stood upon the plat- 
form surrounded by beautiful flowers, and 
upon the wall were her last words, 
‘* Make the World Better.’ — Orange 
Chronicle. 





THE WOMAN’S LIBERAL FEDERATION. 


There are now 397 associations affiliated 
to the Woman’s Liberal Federation of 
England, and its great annual gatherings 
are yearly growing in size and importance. 
The Woman’s Signal, from which we 
gather the following concerning the 
Annual Council held at Chelsea, May 1, 2, 
says: 

The tone of the debates, the workman- 
like manner in which great social and 
—— problems were handled,not by the 
eaders * but by the rank and file, are 
an indication of the rapid strides that 
woman is making in political life, and of 
the latent capacity that exists in her to 

rasp great questions with keenness and 
ntelligence. 

Lady Carlisle was elected president, 
and her opening address was received 
with enthusiasm. She paid a warm trib. 
ute to the retiring president, Lady Aber- 
deen, who has ‘‘gone to a larger sphere to 
fill a queenly position,” and to her prede- 
cessor, Mrs. Gladstone, ‘‘never an un- 
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memory of one of the greatest leaders of | 
the cause. Union Hall was thronged by | 
a representative gathering of women on | 
Monday afternoon. Mrs. J. D. DeWitt, | 
of Belleville, the president, presided, and 
the meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell, of 
Elizabeth. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Boston, the 
famous poet, author, lecturer and philau- 
thropist, was the first speaker. Although 
she is to celebrate her seventy-fifth birth- 
day next week, this is the first time the 
public have had an opportunity of hearing 
her in Orange. She spoke without notes, 
and with the grace and literary finish for 
which she is celebrated. Mrs. Howe was 
induced to attend a woman suffrage meet- 
ing in Boston by Col. T. W. Higginson, 
in 1869, and there met Lucy Stone for the 
first time, and had ever since worked 
with her. But before that she frankly 
acknowledged that she was as ‘‘strenuous 
an opponent” as any of the anti-suffrag- 
ists of the present day. While Lucy 
Stone was working her way through col- 
lege, she was enjoying all the comforts of 
a luxurious home. Lucy Stone’s college 
education stood her in good stead as a 
lecturer. The persuasive power of her 
eloquence was not due to any tricks of 
oratory, but to her sweet voice and 
transparent sincerity. She was as gentle 
as she was firm. She always put others 
forward, and rejoiced in their success 
most generously. Her presence always 
disarmed prejudice and inspired respect. 
She was an orderly housekeeper, a true 
wife and a devoted mother. At the close 





and C. W. Stults. The installation ser- 





of Mrs. Howe’s address, the Battle Hymn 


Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure blood. It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especially liable to serious attacks 
of illness. It is remarkable how beneficial 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is in this enervating state. 
9 Possessing just those ele- 
Hood’s iments which the system 
= needs and readily seizes, 
Sarsapa this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
change of season, climate or life. 
“TI have been convinced 
that Hood’s Sarsaparitla is Makes 
one of the greatest medi- the Weak 
cines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of an Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not only ex- 
cellent as a blood purifier, but for all other 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. O. Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor#5. Preparedonty 
vy C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mase 


100 Doses One Dollar 





B®" MAWE COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR 
Pa. 10 miles from Philadeiphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, stating the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 
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worthy or unjust partisan.” She also 
regretted the absence of Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, whose eflorts in the direction of 
social purity were of world-wide impor- 
tance. In herself (Lady UCarlisle) the 
Federation would find an unflinching Rad- 
ical, and this most truly democratic so- 
ciety had in her one not less democratic 
than themselves. None of them would 
lag in the rear of social progress, and they 
were unanimous in proclaiming the glo- 
rious new Radical creed, for which they 
were prepared to fight to the utmost. 
They need not doubt her fidelity to the 
cause which they all loved, and she held 
as strongly as ever to her views with 
regard to women’s suffrage. She had en- 
dured reproach for holding that women 
should speak up for themselves, and de- 
mand emancipation from every side of 
the social question. She had voted against 
making the suffrage a test for parliamen- 
tary candidature, but did not waver on 
the main question. 

Numerous resolutions were moved and 
supported in admirable speeches from 
titled women and working womer alike. 
One was: 


That this Council of the Women’s Lib- 
eral Federation, in assuring the Earl of 
Rosebery of its hearty and cordial sup- 
port, desires to express the earnest hope 
that he will accord to the interests of 
women that attention and or! 
which he has often shown to classes 
deprived of their just share of political 
power. 


In speaking to this resolution, Mrs. 
Charles McLaren said: 


When Mr. Gladstone was in office they 
had not looked to him for support, leader 
as he had been for so many other great 
reforms. He belonged, they knew, to 
another age, and therefore they did not 
** from him what they had a right to 
look for from a younger leader; but to 
Lord Rosebery they looked as to one of a 
younger generation. 


The woman suffrage resolution, moved 
with the support of sixty associations, 
was as follows: 


That this Council, while keenly desir 
ing to reduce the period of qualification 
for Parliamentary and Local Government 
electors, and to provide for the half- 
yearly registration of such electors, and 
to provide for ory | the polls at a Par- 
liamentary General Election on one day, 
and to restrict plural voting at Parlia- 
mentary Elections, regrets that the Period 
of Qualification and Elections Bill now 
before the House of Commons makes no 
provision for the Parliamentary enfran- 
chisement of duly qualified women, and 
strongly urges the government to insert 
the amendments necessary to secure the 
extension of the parliamentary franchise 
to all women on the Local Government 
Register. 


In support of this resolution, Mrs. 
Stewart Brown said: 


Women were now factory inspectors, 
they had blossomed out into full-blown 
Royal Commissioners, and in the Parish 
Councils — were now almost equal to 
men, not only as to voting but as to sit- 
ting in the Council; but all these points 
gained only made the remaining errors 
more glaring, and women had now the 
insult cast upon them that they were 
about the only section of the community 
who had not the Parliamentary vote. 
They had seen in New Zealand that 
women did not, as had been predicted, 
cast in their votes for the Conservatives, 
and Liberals should take this opportunity 
to give women their enfranchisement, or 
it may be that Conservatives, in the inter- 
ests of party policy, will bring in this 
measure themselves when next in power. 


4 
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BOSTON WOMEN’S INDUSTRIAL UNION, 

The reports submitted at the annual 
meeting of the Women’s Industrial and 
Educational Union of Boston show that 
it is in a flourishing condition. All its 
varied lines of activity have been success- 
fully carried on during the past year. 
The work of the befriending committee has 
been of great value in affording assistance 
locally,and also to sufferers in other places, 
such as the Sea Islands of South Carolina. 
The registered number of workers seeking 
employment was 7,076, of employers, 
5,279. A special effort was made to 
Secure places in the country for appli- 
cants for work, but few persons would 
take these places when found. 

The food department employs seventeen 
people, and has a horse and wagon for 
the delivery of goods. More than 9,000 
orders have been filled, the receipts being 
$33,453 and the expenditures $31,197. The 
receipts during the year from the lunch- 
room were $13,006, the expenses, $10,429. 
The first mortgage of $75,000 on the 
property owned by the Union has been 
paid with money received by the be- 
quest of Catherine E. Perkins, and the 
income from the rented part of the build- 
ing will now pay all expenses of taxes, 
water rates, etc. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 


Mrs. William B. Kehew, president ; 
Melissa Chamberlin, Harriet Clisby, 
Eleanor F. Mack, Abby Morton Diaz, 
vice-presidents ; Lucia M. Peabody, re- 
cording secretary; Louise C. Young, cor- 
responding secretary; Helen Harrington, 
treasurer; Caroline P. Pierce, assistant 





treasurer; Ellen Battelle Dietrick, Lina 
M. Hecht, Mira H. Pitman, Mabel W. 
Whidden, Ada M. Child, Kate Gannett 
Wells, Sibylla Bailey Crane, A. J. Baker 
Flint, Mary F. Eastman, Eliza S. Homans, 
directors. 
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MONMOUTH COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 


The Monmouth County Woman Suf- 
frage Society—the second county society 
in the State—was organized at Asbury 
Park on May 24. 

Dr. Ella Prentiss Upham, who was 
secretary of the Old Essex County Society 
in 1871, Mrs. Sarah Culver, and other 
ladies invited Mrs. Florence Howe Hall 
to come to Asbury Park and give her 
lecture on ‘“‘Equal Rights,” in Educa- 
tional Hall. 

In spite of the stormy night about two 
hundred people assembled to hear the 
address. Ina bright and convincing way 
Mrs. Hall set forth that all we claimed 
was equality of opportunity for women. 
She then sketched the ideal woman of 
fifty years ago, and contrasted her with 
the real woman of to-day, to the latter’s 
advantage. 

She closed by appealing to all who be- 
lieved in liberty to come out boldly in 
favor of the ballot for all the citizens of 
this great republic. A constitution fora 
county society to be auxiliary to the 
State Association was then adopted, and 
the following officers were elected : 


Honorary President—Mrs. Therese W. 
Seabrook, Keyport. 

President—Dr. Ella Prentiss Upham, 
Asbury Park. 

First Vice-President— Mrs. Mary C. 
Noble, Atlantic Highlands. 

Second Vice-President — Dr. Margaret 
G. Currie, Ocean Grove. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. R. Bishop, 
Ocean Grove. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Sarah 
Culver, Ocean Grove. 
— —— Phebe C. Wright, Sea 

rt. 

Auditor—Dr. Samuel Shotwell, Belmar. 


Mrs. Seabrook has been the most active 
worker for suffrage in the W. C. T. U. of 
New Jersey for many years. Mrs. Wright 
has been a delegate to the National Con- 
vention every year since the State Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1890. Mrs. 
Bishop lived for a number of years in 
Wyoming. At the back of the platform, 
which was decorated with sunflowers, 
was displayed the two-starred woman 
suffrage flag. 

At the close of the meeting leaflets and 
copies of the Woman’s Column were dis- 
tributed. M. 


— 
or 


KANSAS MASS MEETINGS, 


Meetings will be addressed by Mrs. 
Chapman -Catt, Mrs. Diggs and Mrs. 
Jenkins: 


June 8 and 9, Oberlin, Decatur Co. 
June 11 and i2, Atwood, Rawlins Co. 
June 12, St. Francis, Cheyenne Co. 
June 13 and 14, Norton, Norton Co. 
June 14 and 15, Goodland, Sherman Co. 
June 15 and 16, Colby, Thomas Co. 
June 18 and 19, Oakley, Logan Co. 
June 19 and 20, WaKeeney, Trego Co. 
June 20 and 21, Ellis, Ellis Co. 

June 21 and 22, Russell, Russell Co. 
June 22 and 23, Ellsworth, Elisw. Co. 
June 25 and 26, Salina, Salina Co. 
June 26 and 27, Lincoln, Lincoln Co. 
June 27 and 28, Hill City, Graham Co. 
June 28, Waldo. [Mrs. Diggs. } 

June 28 and 29, Hoxie, Sheridan Co. 
June 29, Plainville. [Mrs. Diggs. ] 


Meetings will be addressed by Miss E. 
U. Yates, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Miss Helen 
L. Kimber and Mrs. Rachel L. Child: 


June 8 and 9, Eureka, Greenwood Co. 
June 11 and 12, Eldorado, Butler Co. 
June 12 and 13, Arkansas City, Cow. Co. 
June 13 and 14, Sedan, Chautauqua Co. 
June 14 and 15, Winfield, Cowley Co. 
June 15 and 16, Wellington, Sumner Co. 
June 18 and 19, ae mage Kingman Co. 
June 20 and 21, Wichita, Sedgwick Co. 
June 21 and 22, Newton, Harvey Co. 
June 22 and 23, Marion, Marion Co. 
June 25 and 26, Lyons, Rice Co. 
June 26 and 27, Hutchinson, Reno Co. 
June 27 and 28, Pratt, Pratt Co. 
Jane 28 and 29, Greensburg, Kiowa Co. 
June 29 and 30, Dodge City, Ford Co. 
June 30 and July 1-2, Garden City, Fin- 
ney Co. 








— — — 
FRIENDS AND SUFFRAGE. 


A largely attended conference of mem- 
bers ofthe Religious Society of Friends was 
held in New York, at Friends’ Meeting- 
House, Fifteenth Street and Rutherford 
Place,on the evening of May 28,at the time 
of the Yearly Meeting, to memorialize the 
New York State Constitutional Conven- 
tion in behalf of the enfranchisement of 
women. William M. Jackson presided, and 
remarks were made by Mariana W. Chap- 
man, Anna M. Jackson and others. Aaron 
M. Powell offered the following memorial, 
which was adopted with great unanimity 
and many expressions of hearty ap- 
proval: 

To the New York State Constitutional 
Convention,— 

Gentlemen :—We, your memorialists, 
members df the Religious Society of 
Friends, in conference assembled, hereby 
respectfully and earnestly ask that, in 
the discharge of your official labors in the 





revision of the State Constitution, yon 
will make due provision for the enfran- 
chisement of women. 


The Conference appointed Noah H. 
Chapman, Mariana W. Chapman and 
Anna Willets a deputation to take the 
memorial to Albany, and to arrange for 
its presentation to the Convention. 


— — — 
ARKANSAS ANNUAL MEETING, 


COTTON PLANT, ARK., JUNE. 1, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On April 20, the Arkansas E. 8. A. held 
its annual meeting at Forrest City, just 
after the adjournment of the W. C. T. U. 
The advocates of woman suffrage expect- 
ed a cold reception, as it had been whis- 
pered around that they would be unwel- 
come visitors. But such was not the case. 
We received a cordial welcome, and dele- 
gates and visitors were royally enter- 
tained. Some gentlemen procured the 
Opera House, and had 500 dodgers printed 
and scattered over the town. The exer- 
cises for the evening consisted of speeches, 
essays, recitations, and music. The audi- 
ence seemed very appreciative, and lis- 
tened with rapt attention. It was a 
happy occasion, and will long be remem- 
bered by those who attended. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Mrs. Clara A. McDiarmid, the president. 
Dr. Ida J. Brooks gave some telling shots 
on equal pay for women teachers. Dr. 
Dale gave appropriate and humorous 
recitations. The president gave a fine 
talk on important law points, and was 
loudly encored. Your correspondent read 
a paper on the ‘Declaration and Constitu- 
tion as Construed by Women.” Memorial 
services were held for Lucy Stone and 
Mary Ripley. Dr. Brooks read a very 
fine paper indeed on the life and work of 
Mrs. Stone. 

The exercises were something new to 
the audience, as it was the first suffrage 
meeting ever held in that part of the 
State. Everybody seemed enthusiastic 
over the speeches, greeting each with 
encores. Excellent music was furnished 
by the Forrest City Quartette. The suf- 
fragists are satisfied with the results, and 
feel that good was done which will tell in 
the future. The following officers for 
the coming year were elected : 


President—Clara A. McDiarmid. 

Vice-President—Kate Cunningham, Lit- 
tle Rock. 

Corresponding Secretary — Fanny L. 
Chunn, Cotton Plant. 

Recording Secretary—Berne Babcock. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Dr. Markwell, Little 
Rock. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas, we, the E. S. A. of Arkansas, 
in convention assembled, believing our 
work to be God’s work, believing that in 
Christ there is neither bond nor free, 
neither Jew nor Gentile, neither male nor 
female, but one; that taxation without 
representation is tyranny; that all just 
government derives its power from the 
consent of the governed, and that women 
fre governed; and believing that women 
are persons, if persuns, citizens, and, if 
citizens, entitled to the right of franchise 
according to the Fifteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States; we 
resolve, 

1. That we return thanks to God for 
the great blessings that have rested on 
our labors the past year in our effort to 
uplift all humanity. 

2. That we are, and hereby do declare 
ourselves, as equals of the uneducated 
and immoral voters, whose equals we are 
not in the sight of the law, and that we 
do declare ourselves in favor of equal 
suffrage for women with men. 

3. That, while we object to being gov- 
erned by laws made entirely for men and 
by men, we do not wonder that these 
laws exist, owing to the apathy of wo- 
men themselves on this great question 
knowing that so soon as the uni 
womanhood of America shall rise and de- 
mand the recognition of her rights, so 
soon will her sons and brothers honor her 
request; and that, inasmuch as we be- 
lieve in one code of morals for both sexes, 
we return our thanks to Hon. Jere. 
Wilson, lawyer for the plaintiff in the late 
Pollard-Breckenridge case, for the stand 
he has taken on the question of one 
standard of purity for both sexes, and for 
the widespread interest his words have 
given to social purity. 

4. That we are in favor of a State Re- 
form School for minors. 

5. That we favor a woman physician 
at State insane asylums. 

6. That we present a memorial to the 
Thirtieth General Assembly, asking them 
to grant the women of our State the right 
of school suffrage. 

7. That, inasmuch as the churches are 
largely made up of and supported by 
women, we think it inconsistent and un- 
kind for ministers tv oppose our move- 
ment, and we are growing weary of 
papering churches, having pie-socials, 
travelling about collecting preachers’ 
salaries, and sustaining the church by our 
work and prayers, and being rewarded 
by being refused recognition in general 
church councils. 

8. That we tender our thanks to our 
State President, Mrs. McDiarmid, for her 
labors in behalf of our Association, and 
pray God’s choicest blessing on her 
efforts. 

9. That the thanks of this Association 
are due, and are hereby tendered, to the 
citizens of Forrest City, who have given 
our organization such a very hearty wel- 
come, also to the press of the city, to Mr. 








Rolwage, for securing, and managers for 
use of —— House, to musicians, and all 
others who have helped our cause by their 
kindly assistance. 
Fanny L. CHUNN, 
Cor. Sec. Ark. F. S. A. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFrFrice, 


Boston, Mass. 
— — 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Franees E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alics Stone Blackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essentialto a True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. . 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

— — 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 








THE WHY AND WHEREFORE. 


There is nothing marvellous in the fact 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla should cure so 
many diseases. When you remember that 
a majority of the disorders ‘flesh is heir 
to” are due to impure or poisonous condi- 
tion of the blood, and that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is an effective and radical blood 
purifier, the whole thing is explained. 

Besides its blood purifying qualities, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla also contains the best 
known vegetable stomach tonics, diuret- 
ics, kidney remedies and liver invigor- 
ants, and is thus an excellent specific for 
all disorders of these organs, as well as 
for low condition of the system or That 
Tired Feeling. 


— — 


A Woman's Remarkable Work for 
~ the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA TARROLL, con 
the papers written by her under governme 
auspices, and accompanied by notes con 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E, BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Was on, D.C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 























MEDICAL REGISTER. 
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Physicians and Surgeons 
ad 
CRIRS | "keine 
Hon. Edward Avery,President, 53 Stats $. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
For Men and Women, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Session Commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894. 
For particulars address, 
Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsytvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
45th Annual Session Sept. 26,4. A four years’ 
grpces course of Lectures, Qui Labor and 


‘ers —— advantages to A 
who are also admit to the clinics of the neee 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, D., 
Deas, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 
od course a Labo. 





Four years’ graded co 5 ures, 

yi Ay and full Clinical Instruction. 8: 
admitted to Clinics in almost all the H 

ispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and D: 
and information oP to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dxan, 
821 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P.M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 


The doctor is largely eclectic in her Be mare also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat tor the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
closed, the time bene. given wholly to city practice, 
he Doctor’s free dis msary for the poor is still 

continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


- OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston, 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Complexion 
Sachet. 


New discovery for the Complexion. 
Magic Beautifier. 
Removes Wrinkles, 
Moth Patches 








and 
Freckles. 
MADAME ISABELLE, 
7 Temple Place, Rooms 48 and 49. 
2 for 25 Cents. Al! mail orders promptly 
attended to. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLDEsT Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
* Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


OPIUM si sib deerecest 
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NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Concluded from Second Page.) 

The attendance at the afternoon meet- 
ing was unusually large, a number of 
persons standing. Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well occupied the chair. 

Mrs. Judith W. Smith gave the annual 
report for the Massachusetts W. S. A. 


Petitions representing many organiza- 
tions, with a vast aggregate membership, 
had been sent into the Legislature in be- 
half of the municipal suffrage bill, which 
had come nearer carrying this year than 
ever before. It was ‘‘a Bunker Hill de- 
feat.” Meetings had been held, the ques- 
tion had been presented on woman’s day 
at the N. E. Agricultural Fair and other 
similar gatherings, and suffrage literature 
had been sent to more than 5,000 public 
school teachers, as well as to the students 
of various colleges. The State Associa- 
tion had offered to send a speaker free of 
charge to any women’s club that was 
willing to hear the subject of equal suf- 
frage presented, and thirty-one women’s 
clubs had accepted the offer. The 120th 


anniversary of the Boston Tea Party had 
been celebrated, in accordance with the 
last expressed wishes of Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
by a tea party in Faneuil Hall. It was 
a brilliant success socially, and would 
have been so financially if it had not 
occurred on the most inclement night of 
the season. As it was, it cleared expenses 
and a little over. A reception had been 
given to Hon. Frederick Douglass in May, 
and active preparations were now in 
progress for a Suffrage Fair to be held 
next December. 

Mies KE. U. Yates gave a verbal report 
from Maine. There had been no Legis- 
lature in session during the past year, 
hence no legislation, but the Maine W. 8. 
A. was at work, and was preparing for a 
vigorous effort when the Legislature con- 
venes. The signs on every hand were 
most encouraging. Miss Yates had been 
speaking lately in New York, and found 
aremarkable amount of interest in the 
question. She sometimes thought the 
suftragists had a hard task because they 
were trying to prove an axiom—to dem- 
onstrate that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points. But our 
opponents have a much harder task in 
trying to prove that half is equal to the 
whole. 

Mr. Blackwell expressed satisfaction 
at the encouraging aspect of the cause. 
Incidentally, he said he believed the rea- 
son many men were willing to have 
women hold school offices, but no others, 
was because school offices had no salaries 
attached. This called out a lively discus- 
sion, some ladies saying that in their 
towns the members of the school board 
had a salary, and others saying that in 
their towns they did not. A lady from 
Needham, Mass., said: ‘‘l am on the 
school board, and I receive the same pay 
as the men, and $25 more because I am 
secretary of the board.” Mrs. E. N. L. 
Walton said that where there is a super- 
intendent, the members of the school 
board generally receive no pay. 

Mrs. White, of Concord, N. H., said 
the members of their school board re- 
ceive $25 per year. The superintendent 
has a large salary. The board consisted 
of nine members, one of whom is a 
woman. As she is a Vassar graduate, 
and a very bright woman, she has been 
made secretary of the board, and is 
placed on all the committees, and really 
does most of the work, though receiving 
no extra pay. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, of Rhode Island, 
said: 

In Providence, the school committee 
et $100 apiece. One of them is a woman. 
n East Providence, a woman has just 
been elected to the school board. When 
asked to be a candidate on the Prohibi- 
tion ticket, she consulted her husband as 
to whether she should accept, and he 
said she would not be elected, so it did 
not matter. But she was elected, by a 
handsome majority, and was the only 
successful candidate on that party ticket. 
She had been a school teacher, and was 
much beloved, and all her pupils voted 
for her. 

Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard, of Maine, 
made a brief but earnest speech, in the 
course of which he expressed his surprise 
at the position taken on this question by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott. Mrs. Jeanette M. 
French, of Rhode Island, and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell spoke briefly. 

Ex: Representative Milliken, of Malden, 
said that only one of the Representatives 
from Malden had represented the senti- 
ment of Malden by his vote on suffrage 
this year. 

We had a right to expect better things 
of Mr. Wellman. There is no consistency 
in being willing to have women vote on 
school and liquor questions, but not on 
other questions. I am a friend of Mr. 
Wellman’s, but if he were my own brother 
I would say the same. 

It was the liquor interest and nothing 
else that defeated us. An ex-councilman 
of Boston said to me: ‘Oh, I wish I were 
in the Senate this year! There is lots of 
money floating around there.” I said, 
‘For what?” ‘*Why, to defeat this woman 
suffrage bill.” I asked, ‘Do you mean 
that you would have taken money for 
your vote?” ‘‘Oh,” he auswered, ‘they 
all doit.” Now, I know they do notall do 
it. There are not many of our legislators 
who are corrupt; but some are. ‘l'alk 





about the mire of politics! Who made it 
mire? If it is mire, we need the women 
to help lift our country out of it. I am 
gid of the bright outlook in Maine and 

ermont. I hope they will come into 
the kingdom before us. Let us all work 
like a gimlet to one point. There has 
been wonderful progress, and soon there 
will be such a scramble by all parties to 
enfranchise women that we shall not 
know where we stand. 

Miss Blackwell explained the plan of 
the mite-boxes for the Lucy Stone Memo- 
rial Fund for Kansas, and a number of 
the boxes were taken. 

Mrs. Dix spoke of Lyman Abbott’s 
paper, the Outlook, as ‘‘rather a blind 
Outlook” on this question. It seemed to 
be afflicted with paralysis of the optic 
nerve. 

A brief and bright address by Mrs. 
Georgia A. Peck on ‘‘The Humors of the 
Remonstrants” closed a very successful 
meeting. The two members of the Leg- 
islature who had expected to speak were 
both prevented from being present, but 
informal impromptu speeches filled the 
time so acceptably that every one went 
away well pleased. 


— 
or 


CONVENTION OF WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS. 


The Convention of Working Girls’ Clubs, 
held in this city last month, showed that 
this new movement is becoming a power 
in the industrial world, and is command- 
ing attention and respect. The meetings 
were appropriately held in Parker Memo- 
rial Hall, made beautiful with ferns, 
palms and spring flowers. Under the 
gentle guidance of the winsome president 
of the Massachusetts Association, Miss 
Edith M. Howes, the proceedings were 
carried on smoothly and expeditiously, 
and without parliamentary tangles and 
wrangles. A gentleman present at one 
session, who, during a long residence in 
Boston, has attended numerous conven- 
tions, political, religious and reformatory, 
remarked that he had never seen one so 
orderly and harmonious. Full programs 
were given promptly without calling time 
on the speakers. 

Associated with the president were the 
secretary, Miss O. M. E. Rowe, Miss 
Grace H. Dodge, of New York, the origi- 
nator of the movement, and the officers 
of Girls’ Clubs from various cities. The 
delegates, representing 180 clubs, and 
some four or five hundred members and 
visitors, were wage - earners—operatives 
from mills, saleswomen, bookkeepers, 
cashiers, steuographers, typewriters, 
typesetters, sewing women, dressmakers, 
milliners, and workers from numerous 
other occupations, with a sprinkling of 
writers, teachers and artists. 

Miss Edith M. Howes opened the con- 
vention with an address of welcome 
speaking briefly of the aims of the clubs. 
She said: 

Men have met for years in solemn con- 
clave to discuss grave questions. Such a 
sight has in it no element of the strange 
or unusual, but only once before has a 
meeting like this been held, a meeting of 
young working women and their friends‘ 
organized for education, with all that the 
word implies, and mutual helpfulness, 
who are learning by personal contact 
and by unity, self-government and their 
relation to the community about them. 
The introduction of machinery and 
through it the labor of women in the in- 
dustrial world, the greater need of educa- 
tion, the pressing appeals to the con- 
science and heart from the great world of 
sin, want and suffering—all these are call- 
ing women from the calm shelter of the 
home to the busy world where men for 
centuries have struggled. Because of 
this new condition of things, our clubs 
have sprung up everywhere. They appeal 
to the young woman who finds herself at 
an early age amid the whirr of machinery 
or the bustle of trade, with impulses and 
desires for pleasure, improvement and 
love, often with sordid and depressing 
surroundings. Our clubs try to supple- 
ment imperfect mental training ; they try 
to satisfy the longing for good times, for 
social happiness; they try to stimulate a 
desire for codperation and a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. To the young woman 
who has education and the wider freedom 
of choice that wealth brings with it, the 
working girls’ club offers a chance to 
know and work with those who most need 
her and whom she most needs to know. 
We keep always in mind the individual, 
always the need of educated character. 
We have proposed no great and definite 
social changes. We have in our member- 
ship a large and sympathetic interest in 
these grave questions of the day, but we 
feel that our special mission is the train- 
ing of the individual intelligence to per- 
sonal responsibility, and the spirit of un- 
selfishness upon which all great social 
reforms and wise institutions must rest. 

Some of the papers described the work 
of certain clubs, others the work of or- 
ganizations along correlative lines. Miss 
Katherine Conway told of the John Boyle 
O’Reilly Circle of the Columbian Reading 
Union. This Union has a membership, 
almost entixely feminine, of five thousand. 
One paper described the home culture 
clubs founded by George W. Cable the 
novelist, a movement which, with little 
labor and no expense, brings people to- 
gether under one roof tree, gives them 
inspiration to learn and to do, and has for 
its motto ‘The private home is the public 








hope.” An account of what has been 
done by a club of young men and women, 
who have been attendants at the Evening 
High School, was given by Robert A. 
Woods, of the Andover House, who laid 
strong emphasis upon the importance of 
young persons continuing in co-educa- 
tional relations after leaving school. 

The Neighborhood Guild of New York 
was outlined by Philip J. Mosenthal, of 
the University Settlement Society of New 
York, who said that some of its best work 
lay in promoting the beauty of the joint 
lives of men and women. 

But the sessions were devoted chiefly to 
the consideration of practical questions 
relating to the educational and social life 
of working girls’ clubs, the duties and 
responsibilities of members, matters of 
finance, profit - sharing, trades - unions, 
domestic service, vacation houses, em- 
ployment bureaus, and the like. Most of 
the papers were written by wage-earners, 
women who spoke from actual experience. 
An interesting feature was the reading of 
“composite papers” made up of contribu- 
tions from members of different clubs on 
a given topic. ‘The ideas and suggestions 
advanced, the conclusions reached, the 
breadth of comprehension, the strength 
and terseness of expression in these papers 
show that in point of intelligence and all 
that goes to make worthy and desirable 
members of the community, these work- 
ingwomen are in advance of the corre- 
sponding class of workingmen. 

Much was done to make this gathering 
one to be remembered with delight. A 
reception was given the delegates and 
members at which distinguished women 
acted as hostesses. Among them were 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. J. T. Fields, 
Mrs. Margaret Deland, Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett, and the wives of the iieutenant- 
governor and the mayor. Excursions 
were made through historic Boston and 
Cambridge, where they were received at 
Longfellow’s old home by his daughter. 
The Washington Elm, the Art Museum, 
the Old South Church, the Youth’s Com- 
panion building, and other places of in- 
terest were visited. At the close of the 
convention, through the courtesy of the 
city, over 300 girls enjoyed an excursion 
down Boston harbor and visited Deer 
Island. 

On Thursday evening the sixth annual 
reunion of the Massachusetts Association 
was held in Music Hall. It was a wonder- 
fully inspiring occasion, the club mem- 
bers rallying around their banners, the 
galleries crowded to the roof with girls 
and women alert and enthusiastic. There 
were flags and flowers and bursts of 
song. On the platform were the U. S. 
Commissioner of Labor, the president of 
a leading New England College, and the 
dean of the Woman’s department of Chi- 
cago University, to give freely to the 
assemblage from their wealth of thought 
and experience. After a brief address by 
Miss Howes, who presided, Miss Grace 
H. Dodge, of New York, was introduced 
as the best known working-woman’s club 
woman in America. She spoke of the 
growth of working girls’ clubs, and em- 
phasized, as chief among their aims, the 
idea of loyalty to women, sisterhood, co- 
operation, and consideration of purity, 
morals, and motherhood. Miss Elizabeth 
Wilson Fisher presented the greetings of 
the Philadelphia Association; Miss Lucy 
C. Jarvis, those of the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation ; Miss Rowe, of Massachusetts, in 
the absence of Mrs. W. C. Peckham, those 
of the Brooklyn Association. 

The question of ‘‘Women in Industry” 
was then considered interestingly by Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright. He announced that 
he had the honor ‘‘to convey to the con- 
vention of working girls’ clubs the 
kindest greetings, wishes, and anticipa- 
tions of the first lady of the land,” which 
announcement was received with enthu- 
siasm. He averred that among the work- 
ing women of years ago no organization 
existed; so legislators could not be con- 
vinced that women should have equal 
rights in all branches of industry. By 
means of organization women will acquire 
great influence. Organization of indus- 
try, organization of both capital and 
labor, the bringing of all industry under 
the requirements of labor legislation— 
these will suppress the sweating system. 
Make organization ethical and social, 
teach all the world that you are on the 
upward scale, and you will have the 
hearty coéperation of our sex and of your 
own.” 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer brought 
the greetings of the girls of the schools 
and the colleges of the land. She felt 
that the working girls were exceedingly 
fortunate, for they had something to do. 
“The time is coming, and you are helping 
to bring it, when it will not be quite re- 
spectable for girls to be doing nothing. 
in that glad time we shall be one; and 
we never shall until the working girls 
and the working women tell us how.” 

Dr. William J. Tucker, president of 
Dartmouth College, enlarged eloquently 





on the three principles which illustrate 
the progress of working girls in their par- 
ticipation in the great social movement of 
the age, viz., the principles of social edu- 
cation, social exchange and social service. 

Many things of great significance were 
to be seen in this convention. The cheery 
spirit that prevailed was noticeable in 
these days, when so much is said of 
poverty and depression. The working 
girls wore sunny, intelligent faces and 
good clothes. They plainly averred their 
intention to have ‘good times” in in- 
nocent ways, and to make the most of 
life and opportunities. There was no 
evidence of that feeling of social abase- 
ment which characterized the average 
working girl some years ago. On the con- 
trary, there was everywhere an exultant 
note, as though they had found out their 
powers, and were seeking the best ways 
in which to use them. The esprit de corps 
was admirable. There was apparently in 
their association with women not usually 
ranked as ‘‘workingwomen” an elimina- 
tion of lines of caste, prophetic of a coming 
sisterhood of women co-equal with the 
‘brotherhood of man.” Something of 
this was manifest in the hour given to 
domestic service, when Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, of the Institute of Technology, 
said that ‘‘a trained eye and a skilled 
hand is sufficient capital for any man or 
woman,” and when Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, of Boston, made the point that 
‘domestic service is just as honorable a 
division of labor as standing behind a 
counter,” and when a paper was read 
written by Miss Ella A. DeLong, of the 
Dorchester Girls’ Club, in which she said 
she had been ‘in domestic service for 
fourteen years, and was convinced that 
there was no more respectable way for a 
young woman to earn her own living.” 
In the discussion of the place that women 
of leisure and education have in the clubs, 
one member wrote, ‘‘These women teach 
us that work, no matter how humble, 
may be made beautiful. By their wise 
counsel and kind thought, they inspire us 
with the feeling that we must make the 
most of ourselves.” And another said, 
“The woman of leisure is let into hitherto 
unguessed secrets of what it means to 
keep a home safe, pure and bright, with 
the wolf often scratching at the door. 
She is learning to see in and through the 
lives of women as she has never seen be- 
fore; and if she be a true woman, these 
lessons are worth to her all and more than 
she gives for them.” 

To one whose eyes are weary with the 
accounts in the press of the gathering of 
the numerous clans of Coxey’s army, with 
the reports of the desperate words of 
anarchists, and of the severe arraignment 
in labor and Populist conventions of the 
plutocracy of wealth and the corruption 
of government, and whose soul has been 
harrowed by descriptions of the unem- 
ployed of both sexes as ground between 
the upper and nether millstones—the fact 
that an assemblage of working women 
held three days’ session without airing 
any grievances, and without passing any 
resolutions of condemnation, seems amaz- 
ing. There were discussions of hardships 
and of unjust conditions, but without 
bitterness, and with a remarkable appre- 
ciation of both sides of the question. 

The right of a woman to work for 
money who does not need to do so was 
thoughtfully discussed, and two speakers 
logically reached the conclusion that 
every woman has the right to earn money, 
no matter what her position and circum- 
stances, but that she has no moral right 
to lower wages, and to underbid those 
who must wholly support themselves. 
The inequality of wages between men 
and women, and the results of trades 
unionism, were also thoughtfully treated. 
The ‘‘Relations between Employer and 
Employed” were presented by Mr. George 
H. Ellis, the Boston publisher, who said 
he believed in equal pay for equal work, 
and that the foundation of his own office 
was laid in justice to women twenty-five 
years ago. In an office in which Mr. Ellis 
was employed was a capable woman, 
whose wages were in no sense proportion- 
ate to her deserts. Starting in business 
himself, he placed this woman at the head 
of the composing-room, with an increase 
of pay,‘ and to-day,” said Mr. Ellis, ‘‘she 
would, no doubt, own a business of her 
own were she not the head of my own 
home. As my wife she has shown the 
same excellent ability as she did at the 
head of the composing-room of my pub- 
lishing house.” 

Co-operation was the key-note of the 
Convention, and it was sounded on all 
the changes. Co-operative methods of 
living were described by Miss Katherine 
Head, who told of the three lunch clubs 
of Chicago, and by Mrs. Bernard Whit- 
man, who gave an account of the Boston 
Noonday Rest. Co-operative Housekeep- 
ing found an exponent in Miss Martha 
D. Adams, private secretary of Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, who described 
three experiments, one of which is her 
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own, and has been in successful oper- 
ation for four years. Miss Mary Kenney 
told of the ‘Jane Club,” where fifty 
members occupy five flate, and keep house 
on the co-operative plan. Co-operation 
between members, between clubs, and 
with other societies, was dwelt upon, and 
co-operation in business was illustrated 
by accounts of “The Children’s Dress- 
making Company,” a profit-sharing ex- 
periment in New York, of a mutual bene- 
fit society in New York, and of the Stamp- 
Saving Society by Miss Gertrude Jacobs, 
of Boston. But the strongest emphasis 
was laid upon co-operation between men 
and women, and, as if in affirmation, men 
were put upon the programme whose 
work and experience were illustrative of 
this idea. The subject of social life in 
the club was prolific of thoughts and sug- 
gestions looking toward this phase of 
co-operation. A paper on “The Young 
Man,” sent by Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner, 
of the New Century Guild of Philadel- 
phia, set forth, delicately yet plainly, the 
necessity of suitable opportunities for 
acquaintance, comradeship, and friend- 
ship between young men and women pre- 
paratory to establishing a home. ‘When 
men and women know that they can get 
enjoyment without fear of evil, and with 
good only to all who share it, they have 
taken one step toward the higher life,” 
said Mr. Mosenthal. “It is well for a 
girl to know many men,” said Miss Allen, 
of the Cambridge Club, ‘“‘and to know 
men better, for a woman has a broader 
and better life if she knows good men, in 
different circumstances and surroundings ; 
broader, because men and women have 
different points of view; happier, be- 
cause a girl who knows men is not apt to 
be so easily influenced by any one man, 
who may appear to be a mysteriously fas- 
cinating being, whose every act assumes 
an immense importance in her eyes.” A 
writer from the Shawmut Club (Boston), 
after mentioning the advantages of clubs 
of men and women associated in geod 
work, expressed the hope that, at the 
next annual convention, young men and 
young women would sit side by side. A 
member of the Myrtle Club (Baltimore), 
wrote urging the clubs to take up the 
study of municipal government, to visit 
the city institutions and departments. 
The co-operation of women with men 
would be needed in the battle of civiliza- 
tion to be fought in our large cities. 

This last writer said further: “It is 
not necessary that women should at once 
strive to acquire the right of franchise— 
heaven forbid! We have too many voters 
now who do not know what they are vot- 
ing about;” and then outlined a course 
of study and investigation which leads 
straight toward a conviction of the great 
need of the municipal ballot for women. 
The question of woman suffrage, when 
touched lightly now and then, was re- 
garded with unmistakable interest. One 
club member wrote: ‘*Whether you like 
it or not, you may as well get ready for 
woman suffrage, for itis coming.’ Miss 
M. E. Richmond, cf Baltimore, speaking 
of wages and trades unions, declared: ‘I 
believe that the time will come when 
woman will be given the ballot, and then 
a solution of the problem will be found.” 
Mr. Wright, in his address, indirectly in- 
dorsed the sufirage movement by saying: 
‘“The future of women in this country is, 
to my mind, beset with more difficulties 
than that of men, who have the power 
of influencing legislation by their votes 
and political influence.” He was warmly 
applauded. The bright, brave young 
women who have learned self-reliance 
and self-government as individuals, and 
who are testing the power of organization 
and co-operation, will come to recognize 
the value of the ballot. F. M. A. 








GET your gloves for the summer from 
the choice stock of Miss Fisk, 44 Temple 
Place. 

—— 

THIN and impure blood is made rich 
and healthful by taking Hood’s Sarsapar- 
illa. It braces up the nerves and gives 
renewed strength. 
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